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by  John  Grady 


The  plain — there — it  lies  before  you.  Vast  and  hot,  a  land  for 
armies  not  for  farmers.  The  color  of  wheat  without  the  taste,  grass 
dead  and  driven  to  the  ground.  There  is  no  wind,  not  even  a  rustle 
of  dead  grass.  There  is  only  the  heat  from  a  sun  so  strong,  so  cruel  that 
all  life  has  despaired  of  it.  The  things  that  crept  and  lived  upon  the  plain 
gave  up  hating  the  sun  centuries  ago  and  have  since  sunk  deeply  into  the 
earth,  searching  for  a  kinder  sun  in  its  depths,  at  its  core.  Only  the  men 
are  left ;  the  men  are  always  left.  They  can  never  escape,  they  can  only 
hide  and  hope  some  day  the  sun  will  not  rise,  and  then  .  .  . 

.  .  .  but  then  the  sun  rises  .  .  . 
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There — across  the  plain — the  city.  The  color  of  earth,  the  mud  and 
stone,  earth,  whiter  somehow,  like  bones  bleached  in  the  sun.  It’s  an 
ancient  city,  beautiful  within  its  towers  and  massive  walls;  sometimes 
it  looks  like  ivory.  In  the  morning  with  the  slightest  shade  of  pink  one 
would  think  there  was  still  flesh  left  on  the  bone.  I  told  this  to  the  old 
noblewoman — I,  young  and  a  stranger,  I  who  still  had  hope. 

She  answered,  “Can  you  eat  ivory;  can  you  sleep  with  it?  It  is  only 
dead  bone.  You  are  young  and  you  love  beauty.  I,  when  I  was  young,  I 
loved  it  even  more  than  you,  I  even  loved  dead  bone  that  was  not  ivory — 
the  skull  of  a  pilgrim  going  to  Compostela,  dead  in  June  found  in  August 
. .  .  yes  .  . .  the  city  is  beautiful,  like  ivory,  that  is  why  I  hate  it  so.  I  have 
not  gone  out  to  see  the  walls  in  years.  I  suppose  they  would  be  more 
beautiful  now,  and  I  cannot  bear  more  hate.” 

“Why  don’t  you  leave  ?  I  would  leave  if  I  came  to  that ;  I  would  always 
leave  .  . 

She  said,  “We  can  never  leave,  the  thought  is  a  dream  only,  and  an 
ugly  dream  at  that  ...  in  the  city,  here  in  Avila,  you  can  never  leave. 
Oh  it’s  true,  I  can  walk  from  it — but  then  only  to  Compostela,  as  a  pil¬ 
grim,  and  then  only  to  return,  as  all  pilgrims  must  do.  No,  we  can  never 
leave.  It  is  only  a  dream,  a  nightmare  all  the  more  ugly  because  it  pleases 
so  .  .  .” 

“I  would  go  mad.” 

“I  hope  not.” 

Avila.  A  city  on  a  hill.  To  the  north,  the  plain,  and  then  further 
north  more  hills,  they  look  blue  almost,  from  here.  The  sun  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  there.  It’s  been  days  since  I  talked  with  the  old  woman  and  I  can 
see  why,  from  the  hills,  why  they  would  go  north  to  Compostela.  But, 
as  pilgrims  .  .  .  ?  How  could  they  go  joyously  that  way?  I’d  call  them 
slaves.  To  go  only  to  return  to  what  they  call  a  grave,  maggots  crawling 
over  bone  ...  I’d  go  insane  .  .  . 

I  saw  her  again  today.  I  said,  “Mother,  a  question?” 

“I  worry  about  you,  three  days  is  a  long  time  for  you  not  to  have  come. 
I  have  hoped  that  it  is  because  you  are  a  stranger  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  ask !” 

“Is  this  not  the  Avila  of  Teresa  and  Juan,  the  Avila  of  the  saints?  And 
yet  I  see  none.  Are  they  something  of  the  past  when  Avila  may  have 
been  alive?  But  if  Avila  is  unchanged,  why  aren’t  you  a  saint,  mother? 
Can  you  live  not  being  a  saint  like  Teresa,  like  Juan?” 

“Avila  is  the  same.  It  was  an  ancient  city  even  then.  You  ask  me  why  I 
am  not  a  saint?  Am  I  not?  How  do  you  know,  how  do  I  know?  Did  the 
Avila  of  Teresa  and  Juan  know  that  they  were  saints?  I  think  not.  Did 
they  know  that  they  themselves  were  saints?  I  also  think  not.  Maybe 
Avila  is  even  holier  now?  I  don’t  know.  When  I  was  a  child  I  dreamt  of 
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being  a  saint,  I  still  do,  but  not  so  often.  It  means  nothing.  Sanctity  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sanctity,  it  has  to  do  with  returning,  with  staying.  I 
see,  you  smile.  You  are  kind  to  smile,  you  will  learn  more  that  way.  You 
say  by  your  smile,  The  old  woman  keeps  the  hope  of  the  dream  without 
the  impulsiveness  that  would  cause  her  to  leap  into  sanctity/  You  are 
too  quick,  I  would  have  finished.  It  is  returning,  it  is  staying,  but  more 
than  that  too.  Some  return  only  to  return,  the  saint  returns  to  wait.  And 
here  is  where  your  difficulty  comes  in  .  .  .  because  we  never  know  if  we 
are  still  waiting.  The  saint  also  never  knows  whether  he  or  she  is  still 
waiting.  He  is,  of  course,  but  he  never  knows.  Teresa  and  Juan  were 
waiting,  we  know  this  now  .  .  .  and  yet  ...  a  further  problem  .  .  .  one 
that  makes  it  infinitely  more  complex  ...  we  only  feel  that  we  know  that 
they  were  waiting.  We  can  only  feel  this  .  .  .  even  this  we  can’t  know  .  .  . 
waiting  is  difficult.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dream  of  sanctity  .  .  . 
that  damned  nightmare  so  ugly  because  it  seems  so  pure  .  .  .  sometimes  I 
wish  I  never  slept .  .  .  but  there’s  the  waiting  also.” 

As  I  left  through  the  long  corridor  leading  to  the  street,  a  corridor 
lined  with  great  pieces  of  furniture  all  of  that  tortured,  sombre  black 
Spanish  wood,  I  was  trembling.  I  had  touched  something  safely  from  a 
distance  and  now  was  horrified  to  see  that  what  I  had  touched  had 
grasped  me  back  and  was  holding  me. 

I  went  and  ate  with  the  old  woman  the  other  night.  After  dinner  we 
went  out  onto  the  porch  behind  her  home.  It  was  of  whitewashed  brick 
and  wrought  iron  and  overlooked  a  garden  surrounding  an  old  moorish 
fountain  long  since  dried  up.  I  drank  brandy  and  smoked  while  she  talked 
to  me.  It  was  a  beautiful  evening  and  I  could  still  see  the  hills  to  the 
north  as  my  smoke  made  mist  on  them  and  clouds  over  them.  She  began 
to  speak  .  .  . 

“You  will  be  going  soon,  and  we  have  very  little  time  left  to  talk 
together.  There  is  much  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  to  hear  from  you,  but 
there  is  little  time.  There  was  much  that  I  could  have  told  you — but  it 
would  have  been  just  so  many  words,  you  would  not  have  understood. 
It  pained  me  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  say  all  I  wanted  to  say,  but  all 
I  could  do  was  hope  and  wait  .  .  .  now,  over  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have 
been  noticing  that  you  no  longer  come  to  me  with  questions.  You  come, 
after  a  day  spent  in  the  city  wandering  in  the  streets,  or  through  the 
shops;  you  sit  down,  you  listen  or  you  think,  quietly  now.  When  you 
talk,  you  say  T  have  seen  the  weaver  today;  he  weaves  beautifully.’  Or 
you  say,  T  have  spent  the  day  drinking  wine  at  the  Calle  de  los  Caballeros, 
the  wine  is  poor.  So  are  the  people.  There  was  not  much  laughter,  but 
there  was  some.  I  didn’t  like  it,  but  I  think  I  shall  go  back  tomorrow.’ 
I  have  been  able  to  talk  to  you  more.  It  has  been  good,  and  has  given 
me  joy  and  I  now  feel  that  I  can  tell  you  a  story  that  I  have  been  wanting 
to  tell  you  since  we  first  spoke  together.  It  is  as  old  as  Avila  itself,  and 
is  a  story  that  is  Avila’s  own,  that  almost  everyone  here  knows  but  is 
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very  seldom  told.  No!  No!  Don’t  misunderstand  me — it’s  no  secret;  I 
don’t  even  think  it’s  a  mystery  like  the  mysteries  of  the  Religion  .  .  . 


.  .  .  You  know  that  long  before  the  time  of  the  Saints  there  were 
pilgrimages  from  Avila  to  the  north,  to  Santiago  de  Compostela.  To  get 
there  the  pilgrims  first  had  to  go  due  north  across  the  hills  you  see  there, 
and  then,  long  past  the  horizon  they  would  head  off  toward  the  west,  still 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  keep  walking  and  praying  until  they  reached 
the  sea  and  the  shrine.  The  journey  was  not  a  safe  one  and  many  died. 
Spain  is  not  a  happy  land  in  which  to  travel.  Ours  is  not  the  only  plain 
such  as  you  see  now,  such  as  you  have  seen  during  the  day,  and  many 
died  because  of  the  land.  There  have  been  many  pilgrims  like  the  bones 
I  saw  that  August. 

Yet  the  journey  itself  was  not  all — there  were  robbers  and  wild  ani¬ 
mals  also,  and  they  killed  many.  Not  all  who  were  hurt  on  the  journey 
were  killed;  some  returned  naked,  some  maimed,  all  terrified.  And  yet 
all  would  have  done  it  again,  and  did  do  it,  and  still  do  it  countless  times. 
It  was  as  though  as  children  they  had  been  captured  by  the  romance  of 
the  pilgrimage,  and  then,  as  adults,  something  else,  something  hidden 
in  the  romance,  something  more  obsessive,  drove  them  to  Compostela. 

It  was  long  ago  that  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  took  place ;  there  is 
no  way  we  can  date  the  story,  it  seems  as  old  as  the  pilgrimages  them¬ 
selves,  as  old  as  the  horrors  that  shrouded  the  walking  itself.  It  concerns 
a  man  of  this  city,  a  nobleman.  He  was  the  greatest  knight  in  this  part 
of  Spain  and,  oddly  enough,  a  just  man  also. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  greatest  danger  on  the  pilgrimage,  that  which 
took  the  greatest  number  of  lives  and  caused  the  most  terror  was  .  .  . 
(and  this  is  the  story,  do  with  it  what  you  will,  but  it  is  the  story)  ...  a 
giant  beast  of  some  sort  that  lived  in  these  hills  you  keep  looking  at  in 
the  north.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  because  its  appearance  has  varied  in 
every  retelling  I’ve  ever  heard  of  the  story.  They  all  agree  that  it  was  a 
dragon  sort  of  thing,  huge,  covered  with  a  black  oily  substance,  never 
made  any  sound  other  than  that  which  it  did  in  moving,  and  that  it  was 
as  strong  as  a  mountain.  Several  times  it  had  run  into  parties  of  pilgrims 
who  were,  one  would  have  thought,  well-armed  enough  to  have  killed  it, 
or  at  least,  driven  it  off.  This  had  never  been  the  case.  No  matter  how 
big  the  party,  the  dragon  had  always  completely  routed  them,  killing  a 
great  number. 

The  dragon  not  only  killed  the  people  but  also  ate  them,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  group  of  pilgrims  to  come  across  six  or  seven  half- 
devoured  bodies  strewn  across  a  clearing:  one  man  untouched  except 
for  his  right  arm  from  the  elbow  down  to  the  wrist  which  was  eaten 
right  to  the  bone — his  sword  clutched  in  the  hand  of  a  skeleton,  his  hand : 
another  had  tried  to  hide  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  crouched  there, 
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his  hair  white,  his  face  distorted,  again  untouched  except  for  huge  gaps 
in  his  back,  through  one  of  which  you  could  see  beads  lying  on  his  lap  ; 
they  would  all  be  dead. 

The  other  party  of  pilgrims  that  had  found  them  would  seldom  stop, 
but  crossing  themselves,  would  increase  their  pace  to  try  and  leave  all 
the  more  quickly  these  woods  that  covered  the  hills,  now  far  gloomier 
than  they  were  when  they  had  started  the  journey. 

The  horror  of  the  dragon,  who  never  left  the  woods,  had  even  by  the 
time  of  the  nobleman  become  lost  in  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
thought  of  sending  up  an  army  to  seek  out  and  kill  the  beast  had  long 
been  given  up.  It  had  been  tried,  it  was  said,  long  ago  by  an  army  the  size 
of  which  would  stagger  the  imagination.  The  army  went  up  into  the  hills 
early  one  morning  and  no  news  of  them  came  until  that  evening  when  the 
city  of  Avila  became  aware  of  great  screams,  the  sound  of  galloping  and 
armor  and  an  unearthly  cry  that  seemed  dredged  from  the  center  of  the 
earth.  The  sound  came  closer  to  Avila,  and  the  people  realized  that  the 
screams  were  not  the  battle-cries  of  warriors,  but  the  screams  of  terror- 
struck  children  with  the  voices  of  men.  Soon,  all  became  quiet.  The 
next  morning,  the  people,  looking  over  the  city  walls,  saw  that  the  plain, 
which  yesterday  had  been  fertile  land,  now  was  waste,  a  brown  desert, 
such  as  you  see  it  now,  and  that  it  was  covered  with  enough  dead  to 
populate  Avila  ten  times  over.  There  was  not  a  man  or  horse  left  alive. 

It  was  felt  that  the  monster  had  come  down  from  the  hills  to  warn 
Avila  and  the  rest  of  Spain  that  any  attempt  to  kill  it  unless  by  a  pilgrim 
defending  himself  in  the  forest  would  result  in  the  dragon's  returning 
to  the  land  that  had  already  been  civilized  and  reconquering  it  for  the 
forest.  From  this  time  on  until  the  time  of  our  knight,  no  one  had  tried  to 
kill  the  dragon. 

The  knight  could  not  understand  why  the  people  accepted  this  evil 
passively,  why  they  didn’t  even  try  to  think  of  a  way  to  destroy  the  beast. 
Over  the  space  of  many  years  he  became  increasingly  obsessed  with  the 
necessity  of  destroying  the  dragon,  and  he  became  enraged  that  the 
people  still  went  through  the  hills  on  pilgrimage,  always  expecting,  and 
always  being  right  in  their  expectation,  that  they  would  lose  several 
dozen  of  their  number. 

You,  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  are  you  going  to  Compostela ? 

Yes,  Sir. 

You  are  going  through  the  hills  to  the  north ? 

There  is  no  other  way. 

But  you  only  have  a  light  sword  by  your  side,  hoiv  safe  will  you  be 
with  that,  how  will  that  help  you  if  the  beast  comes  after  you ? 

I  am  well  armed.  I  have  a  fire  for  the  night  to  keep  aivay  the  animals; 
I  have  water  for  the  plain;  my  sword  is  for  robbers;  and  I  have  my  luck 
for  the  dragon.  What  more  could  I  take  ? 
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And  if  you  meet  the  dragon ? 

I  ivill  die. 

You,  carpenter,  are  you  too  a  pilgrim ? 

I  am. 

Aren't  you  afraid? 

Can't  you  see,  sir,  that  even  my  bones  are  water  from  my  fear.  1  have 
been  this  way  for  a  week  at  the  thought  of  those  hills.  Yes,  I'm  afraid. 

Then  why  do  you  go,  man,  are  you  a  fool? 

I  want  to  go;  I  have  to  go  ...  I  need  the  saint. 

You,  with  ears  like  an  ass,  ivhy  do  you  go  to  Compostela?  Are  you  that 
miserable,  are  you  that  unhappy  that  you  will  cast  your  life  into  those 
hills  like  seed  in  the  wind  ? 

I'm  no  unhappier  than  any  other  man,  but  without  the  saint  I  would 
be  so  unhappy  that  I  could  not  live  another  year.  Oh  yes,  I  know,  my 
life  is  not  worth  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  wind  once  I'm  in  those  hills; 
but,  sir,  the  wind  is  a  spring  wind;  and  my  casting  is  also  a  sowing. 

You're  a  fool. 

All  men  are,  sir,  that's  why  we  do  what  ive  do. 

When  the  knight  finally  became  certain  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  kill 
the  dragon,  a  way  of  fighting  the  dragon  occurred  to  him  that  would 
spare  the  city  should  he  himself  be  killed  in  the  attempt.  He  would  go 
to  Compostela  as  a  pilgrim,  for  the  dragon’s  curse  did  not  apply  to  the 
pilgrim  fighting  for  his  life.  He  left  the  next  day. 

It  was  only  on  his  third  pilgrimage  that  he  encountered  the  dragon; 
it  was  as  though  the  dragon  were  testing  him,  waiting  until  he  truly 
became  a  pilgrim,  until  the  pilgrimage  became  more  than  just  a  way  to 
fight  the  dragon,  but  something  that  he  was  fighting  the  dragon  for, 
something  that  had  become  necessary  to  his  life.  And  this  was  probably 
the  case,  for  the  knight  had  begun  to  love  the  journey  and  now  found 
himself  less  and  less  watchful  for  the  dragon  and  more  preoccupied  with 
his  prayers. 

The  knight  had  just  entered  one  of  those  beautiful  open  spaces  where 
the  forest  appears  most  peaceful  when  he  suddenly  was  startled  to  see 
the  dragon  less  than  fifty  yards  in  front  of  him  on  the  path  and  calmly 
watching  him.  The  knight  quickly  lowered  his  lance  and  charged. 

The  battle  went  on  until  the  next  day,  the  knight  having  been  reduced 
to  sword  and  shield,  and  the  dragon,  of  course,  using  its  fangs  and  claws, 
when  suddenly  it  disappeared  back  into  the  woods.  The  knight  was  too 
exhausted  and  had  lost  too  much  blood  to  be  able  to  chase  it.  He  had 
just  enough  strength  left  to  get  back  on  his  horse  before  he  fainted. 

It  took  him  several  years  to  recuperate,  as  the  wounds  he  received  were 
very  deep  and  slow-healing,  and  during  this  time,  like  Ignatius  so  much 
later,  for  want  of  being  able  to  move  around,  he  read.  Unlike  Ignatius, 
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however,  he  did  not  read  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Instead  he  read  countless 
fabliaux,  those  little  animal  stories  derived  from  Aesop's  fables. 

He  found  himself  thinking  more  and  more  about  the  dragon;  he 
couldn't  explain  why,  though  he  felt  that  things  he  was  reading  in  the 
fabliaux  kept  reminding  him  somehow  of  the  dragon.  For  as  it  now 
became  impossible  for  him  ever  to  think  again  about  a  fox  or  a  wolf 
without  seeing  in  them  much  of  the  personalities  of  the  animals  in  the 
stories,  so  he  could  no  longer  think  about  the  dragon  without  being  made 
uneasy  by  realizing  that  he  didn’t  know  who,  or  rather,  what  the  dragon 
was.  He  had  fought  this  beast,  had  almost  killed  it.  He  had  spent  years 
preparing  for  that  day  when  he  met  the  dragon,  and  he  had  gone  after 
it  with  his  whole  soul.  Yes,  he  had  almost  killed  the  dragon,  almost  been 
killed  by  it  too.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  such  a  day,  for  as  he  had  lived 
only  for  that  day,  now  he  could  only  live  in  its  memory.  The  dragon! 
What  was  it  about  it  that  caused  this  obsession  in  his  mind  ?  There  were 
so  many  little  things:  the  way  the  dragon  stood  calmly  in  the  road,  wait¬ 
ing  for  him  it  seemed.  Also,  why  did  the  dragon  wait  at  the  end  of  the 
clearing?  It  would  have  been  better  for  it  to  have  struck  in  a  narrow 
path  where  the  knight  would  not  have  been  able  to  use  his  lance.  He  felt 
that  the  whole  situation  had  been  somehow  under  the  control  of  the 
dragon.  That  the  dragon  waited  until  the  knight  had  truly  become  a 
pilgrim  before  meeting  him,  that  he  allowed  the  knight  to  almost  kill 
him.  Didn’t  the  fight  end  when  the  dragon  chose  to  leave,  and  wasn’t  it 
true  that  if  the  fight  had  gone  on  just  a  little  bit  more  the  knight  would 
have  collapsed  from  exhaustion?  He  felt  he  had  much  to  understand  .  .  . 

The  knight’s  wounds  were  deep,  as  I  have  said,  and  so  his  convalescence 
could  only  be  expected  to  be  a  long  one.  However,  the  knight  made  it 
even  longer,  and  spent  several  years  more  in  his  home  near  his  bed  for 
there  was  no  reason  to  leave  his  home  when  all  he  wanted  was  time  for 
thought. 

It  was  four  years  and  a  month  after  his  battle  with  the  dragon  that 
he  finally  went  into  the  town.  He  had  long  since  known  that  the  dragon 
had  not  been  seen  in  the  forest  since  that  day,  though  he  was  still  far 
from  convinced  by  the  rumor  that  the  dragon  was  dead;  he  had  not 
wounded  the  beast  well  enough  for  that. 

The  joy  over  the  death  of  the  dragon  had  faded  years  ago  and  so  the 
people  did  no  more  than  smile  and  bow  as  the  knight  came  by.  There 
was  an  occasional  gentle  greeting:  “May  God  bless  you,  Sir,”  and  when 
there  was  such  a  greeting  the  knight  would  stop  and  talk  to  these  people 
whom  he  had  saved. 

.  .  .  and  the  dragon,  you  say,  is  dead  ? 

Yes,  sir,  many  people  have  been  through  the  forest  and  no  one's  seen 
him  at  all. 

And  you,  have  you  been  through;  can  you  say  this  ? 
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I  went  to  Compostela  two  years  ago  and  saw  nothing. 

.  .  and  you,  mason,  have  you  been  to  Compostela,  have  you  seen  the 

dragon ? 

I  have  not  gone  for  three  years,  but  when  I  went  1  saiv  nothing  except 
the  trees  and  the  beauty  of  the  light  as  it  came  through  them  .  .  . 

Then  why  have  you  not  gone  for  so  long  a  time  ? 

The  way  is  long  and  the  trees  which  made  it  worthwhile  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  no  longer  seem  so  beautiful. 

You,  woman,  has  it  also  been  years  since  you’ve  gone  on  pilgrimage ? 

Yes,  two  .  .  . 

Why,  has  the  journey  changed  in  any  way  ? 

No,  it’s  the  same  road,  but  yet,  it  seems  longer  ... 

Is  the  way  hard,  is  this  the  reason  you  no  longer  go  to  the  saint  ? 

No,  it’s  just  long,  it  doesn’t  seem  worthwhile. 

Are  you  happy  ?  You  must  be  happy  not  to  need  Compostela? 

No,  I  am  still  unhappy;  the  way  is  long,  that’s  all. 

“Oh  no,  woman,”  thought  the  knight,  “you  are  wrong.  You  are  un- 
happier  than  you  were  before,  and  its  not  just  you.  I  can  almost  see 
you’re  unhappiness  in  the  dust  of  this  city  and  it  was  not  here  before. 
He  returned  home  having  learned  more  about  the  dragon,  a  beast  that 
now  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the  pilgrimage  as  the  shrine  itself ;  a  beast 
as  necessary  to  the  saint  as  the  wolf  to  the  fox  in  the  fabliaux. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  knight,  dressed  in  the  rags  of  a  penitent,  carry¬ 
ing  only  a  pilgrim’s  staff,  left  for  Compostela.  And  several  days  after  that 
his  skeleton  was  found  in  the  same  clearing  where  he  had  fought  the 
dragon  four  years  earlier.  He  had  been  devoured. 

Since  that  time  the  dragon  has  never  been  seen.  But  people  feel  that 
the  dragon,  because  of  the  body  of  the  just  man  that  he  killed  and  ate, 
was  able  to  fly  from  this  earth  to  the  sun,  where  he  torments  us  still. 
For  the  sun  over  Avila  was  never  so  cruel,  so  fierce,  as  it  has  been  since 
the  day  the  knight’s  skeleton  was  found.  The  people  of  Avila  began  again 
to  go  on  pilgrimage  and  they  have  gone  ever  since,  for  they  became  un¬ 
happy  again  in  the  old  way,  an  unhappiness  they  could  at  least  wait  with, 
so  long  as  they  went  and  returned  from  Compostela  .  .  . 


“.  . .  It  is  an  old  story,  you  see,  but  it  is  still  one  people  want  to  tell  .  .  . 
Thank  you  for  listening  ...  I  have  only  been  able  to  tell  it  once  before 
and  that  was  to  my  son  when  he  was  young.” 

“Was  he  too  leaving  Avila,  mother?” 

“Yes,  he  was.” 

“Did  he  return?” 

“I  don’t  know,  he  may  have.  I  never  saw  him  again,  if  that’s  what  you 
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mean,  but  he  may  have  returned.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  return  to  Avila 
who  did  not  do  so  silently.  My  son  would  have  remained  unseen  in  his 
silence  if  he  had  returned.  I  don’t  know.” 

I  arose,  kissed  her  hand,  and  left. 

The  next  day  as  the  train  for  Madrid  pulled  into  the  station,  I 
turned  to  look  at  the  city,  for  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  entire  north 
wall  from  the  station.  I  looked  slowly  from  the  wall  to  the  massive  tower 
of  the  Cathedral  to  the  spire  of  the  Church  of  San  Sebastian-outside-the- 
wall  and  from  there  to  the  main  gate  in  the  east  wall. 

“Oh  no  .  .  .  Avila!  .  .  .  Avila!  ...  Do  you  always  love  this  way?  Can 
you  only  cause  pain,  are  you  that  rooted  in  the  mud  and  earth  that  are 
your  bones;  are  you  that  old?” 

“Senor,  the  train  is  leaving,  can  I  help  you  with  your  bags?”  I  turned 
and  looked  at  him.  He  was  my  age,  yet  he  looked  older  somehow. 

“Are  you  from  Avila?”  I  asked  him. 

He  nodded. 

“Then  you  know  the  Calle  de  la  Santa  Trinidad  by  the  south  wall?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  take  my  bags  there,  I  too  am  from  Avila.” 

“You  have  come  to  Avila,  then.  Welcome,  friend.” 

I  followed  him  into  the  city  to  try  and  wait  for  I  knew  not  what  until  I 
was  old.  I  didn’t  even  think  to  pray  for  strength  to  be  able  to  bear  Avila’s 
love. 


higher  than  the  bird 
two  buildings 
moving  toward  us 
in  the  fog 

they  are  chalk  white 
and  water  grey 

moving  towards 
like  liquid 
making  no  sound 
of  wings 

your  breath  becomes  crystal 
on  the  glass 

—R.  Goodwin 
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Woman  in  Blue 


Michael  Greene 


W 


ORLD-PEARL  MOON 


T 


ITLED  WORLD-PEARL  MOON 


'T’HE  light  comes  through  the  window  as  though  it  were  a  pale  luminous 
fog.  The  curtain  is  held  away  from  the  window  by  the  breeze.  It  is 
translucent,  netlike  and  as  beautiful  as  the  outside  night.  It  never  moves, 
never  moves. 

“When  you  are  young,”  Wycliffe  is  saying,  “there  are  no  problems. 
There  is  only  the  sea,  the  sun,  and  the  sand.  Isn’t  that  so?” 

“There  is  only  embarrassment  and  ambition  when  you  are  young,” 
Stephen  is  answering. 

“When  I  was  younger  than  you  are  now,”  Wycliffe  is  saying,  “my 
embarrassment  and  my  ambition  were  both  part  of  my  happiness.  It  is 
only  when  you  are  young  that  you  can  be  happy.  This  is  not  merely 
an  old  man  speaking  from  nostalgia.  I  value  youth  only  because  it  means 
happiness.” 

“There  are  many  old  people  who  are  happy.” 
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“They  are  just  children.  They  are  the  children  of  the  human  race  and 
their  happiness  is  an  accident,  an  atavistic  throwback.  It  is  like  the  tail 
on  a  human  foetus ;  it  would  go  away  if  they  continued  to  grow  older.  The 
race  of  man  is  beginning  to  grow  old  and  because  of  this  it  will  lose  its 
happiness.” 

“Do  you  paint  because  you  are  unhappy?”  Stephen  is  asking  John 
Kiley  Wycliffe. 

“I’ll  answer  your  question  with  another  question.  You  are  a  young  man 
who  has  come  here  to  talk  with  me.  Do  you  really  mean  to  listen  to  me 
or  do  you  just  want  me  to  mumble  about  art  in  the  Western  world  so  that 
you  can  tell  people  that  you  actually  talked  to  old  Wycliffe?” 


AN  THE  side  where  the 
hill’s  slope  leveled  to  a 
sudden  flat  surface  before 
curving  down  again  toward 
the  meadow  which  lay  at  the 
bottom,  there  was  a  man, 
standing,  smoking  a  pipe.  An¬ 
other  man  was  approaching, 
cutting  across  through  the 
meadow,  walking  slowly,  hold¬ 
ing  his  head  back  to  look  up  at 
the  grey  sky.  It  was  not  spring 
yet  and  there  was  a  tree  with¬ 
out  leaves  on  the  hill.  It  stood 
on  the  steep  slope  with  its  deep  roots  tendrilled  into  the  rocky  soil  and 
its  dark  naked  branches  reached  up.  The  hill  was  very  still,  like  an 
empty  house  during  the  night,  except  for  the  wind  which  was  sweeping 
the  clouds  like  opaque  streaming  smoke.  The  hill  was  bare  except  for 
the  wind-broken  yellow  grasses  and  the  tree. 

The  man  coming  across  the  field  was  younger,  about  half  the  age  of 
the  older  man  who  looked  as  though  he  might  be  about  sixty-five.  The 
younger  man  walked  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  where  the  other  was 
standing.  “My  name  is  Stephen  Desmond,”  he  said.  “I’ve  come  from 
California  to  see  you.” 

The  older  man  turned  to  him  and  said,  “Do  you  see  that  tree,  there 
on  the  hill,”  pointing  with  his  fleshless  finger.  “Can  you  see  the  axe  poised 
there,  waiting  to  chop  at  its  branches?  And  the  tree  keeps  thrusting 
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them  out  with  a  blind  regenerative  force  as  though  it  is  supplicating 
something/' 

His  voice  sounded  forlorn  as  though  it  were  the  only  voice  in  an  empty, 
vacuous  hill-world.  Stephen  Desmond  could  understand  the  old  man's 
sadness,  thinking  of  the  tree  with  its  bloodless  limbs  waiting  to  be  hewn 
off.  He  could  also  imagine  the  Wycliffe  painting  of  the  tree,  a  grey  canvas, 
grey  with  a  hundred  different  colors  and  a  whole  universe  of  vastness 
filled  with  only  that  one  tree  which  would  become  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  and  holy  at  the  same  time. 

“I’m  sure  that  I  can’t  see  it  in  the  same  way  that  you  do,  sir,"  he 
answered. 

“Let  me  see  you  sketch  the  tree,"  Wycliffe  demanded. 

Stephen  took  a  small  sketching  pad  and  a  pencil  from  his  jacket  pocket, 
smiling  to  think  that  Wycliffe  had  recognized  him  for  an  artist.  He  drew  a 
curved  line  which  curved  for  the  whole  crowded  sky ;  then  he  created  the 
windwhipped  and  grass-beaten  hill  and  added  several  gnarled  scrawls 
and  straight-lined  petitions  to  represent  the  tree. 

Wycliffe  stopped  him.  “That's  enough.  I  know  that  you  can  draw  it. 
Come  down  to  the  house  and  we  can  talk." 

The  two  of  them  went  on  down  the  hill  and  across  the  empty  meadow 
to  a  gravel  driveway  which  curved  in  a  long  path  to  the  big  farmhouse 
which  was  set  back  from  the  highway.  Stephen  recognized  the  house. 
It  had  been  shown  in  about  four  national  magazines,  the  two-story  re¬ 
modeled  farmhouse  and  the  huge  barn  in  the  back  which  was  used  as  a 
studio. 

They  stopped  at  the  house  while  Wycliffe  went  in  to  tell  the  house¬ 
keeper  that  there  would  be  a  guest  for  supper.  Then  he  followed  Wycliffe 
out  to  the  studio. 

T/f  J ORLD-PE ARL  Moon.  It  had  been  in  a  magazine,  a  beautiful  color 
'  '  print,  the  best  of  the  contemporary  American  paintings,  done  by 
John  Kiley  Wycliffe,  renowned  Connecticut  recluse.  The  Boots.  Still  and 
somber.  Woman  in  Blue.  Wycliffe’s  wife.  Wycliffe’s  own  gallery  of  his 
best  work. 

“When  I  was  young,"  Wycliffe  is  saying,  “I  wanted  to  become  a  novel¬ 
ist.  While  I  was  in  college  I  planned  to  write  the  Great  American  Novel, 
something  better  than  Moby  Dick  or  Huckleberry  Finn.  When  you  want 
very  much  to  be  a  writer  you  build  up  an  attitude  toward  everything 
that  happens.  It’s  very  difficult  to  explain.  You  try  to  imagine  great 
stories  about  the  people  that  you  know  and  you  imagine  intense  mean¬ 
ings  into  their  lives. 

“In  my  senior  year  of  college  I  fell  into  a  strange  pattern  of  thought. 
I  began  to  feel  shut  off  from  other  people.  I  had  been  creating  deep  mean¬ 
ings  for  the  lives  of  other  people  and  suddenly  I  realized  how  remote  I 
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was  from  them.  I  happened  to  see  a  picture  of  someone  that  I  knew  and 
then  I  thought,  very  suddenly,  that  I  am  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  person.  That  person  was  living  and  doing  things  at  the  same  time 
that  I  was  looking  at  the  picture.  There  was  no  connection  between  other 
people  and  myself.  They  became  separate  entities  responsible  for  their 
own  existences. 

“It  is  very  difficult  to  remember  this  and  to  act  on  it.  We  catch  hints 
of  it  when  we  say  that  life  will  go  on  after  we  die.  People  will  forget, 
and  they  exist  and  live  even  when  we  are  not  present.  No  matter  what 
happened  after,  I  realized  that  I  was  unable  to  write.  The  very  idea  opened 
new  patterns  of  thought  to  me.  I  knew  that  if  I  wrote,  people  would 
continue  to  live  on  their  own.  It  seemed  to  me  that  communication  really 
means  the  complete  conquest  of  some  other  person,  so  that  they  do  not 
exist  separate  from  you.  And  it  is  impossible  to  communicate. 

“I  threw  away  the  stories  that  I  had  already  written.  They  were  use¬ 
less.  Even  if  they  had  communicated  slightly,  the  person  reading  them 
would  only  be  bound  up  in  my  existence  for  a  very  short  time.  What 
could  I  do?  As  I  have  said,  everything  suddenly  seemed  new  to  me.  My 
intuition  or  my  discovery  had  changed  everything  in  my  life.  I  tried  to 
keep  it  constantly  in  my  mind  so  that  I  would  not  forget  what  I  had 
learned.  It  seemed  as  though,  if  I  could  remember  that  secret,  I  would 
be  able  to  piece  together  some  way  of  acting  out  my  life. 

“I  wrote  only  one  more  thing,  a  poem  and  its  explication,  but  I  did 
not  write  it  down  on  paper.  I  remembered  it  and  used  it  to  help  me  make 
some  sort  of  life.  It  went  like  this: 

nightingales  are  singing 

two  people  were  killed  together  when  their  cars  crashed 


What  did  it  mean?  The  explication  that  I  created  was  as  mysterious. 
God  called  a  holy  prophet  up  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  told  the  people 
that  they  would  have  to  make  some  sort  of  satisfaction  for  their  original 
sin.  Instead  of  sending  Christ,  He  wanted  man  to  make  some  sort  of 
sacrifice  in  reparation. 

“When  the  people  had  heard  the  message  of  the  prophet  they  became 
greatly  afraid.  The  wisest  men  in  the  world  were  summoned  in  order 
to  decide  what  mankind  should  do.  One  of  the  wise  men  said,  We  must 
destroy  all  forms  of  art  and  culture.  This  is  the  greatest  thing  that  man 
has,  the  works  of  his  own  creation.  Another  claimed  that  the  greatest 
thing  man  possessed  was  life  and  that  all  life  animal  and  vegetable 
should  be  destroyed  before  the  human  race  committed  suicide.  A  third 
wise  man  said  that  men  must  sacrifice  their  freedom,  this  being  the 
most  valuable  possession  they  had. 

“There  was  one  man  at  the  council  who  disagreed  with  them  all.  He 
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stood  up  and  said,  I  will  not  submit  to  any  of  these  measures.  I  will  not 
give  up  life.  I  will  not  give  up  my  freedom  nor  destroy  art.  The  meeting 
of  the  wise  men  ended  because  they  could  not  agree.  All  of  them  returned 
to  their  own  parts  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  destroyed  art  and  freedom 
and  life  in  order  to  satisfy  their  deity  but  the  one  man  who  had  spoken 
out,  lived  and  was  both  happy  and  unhappy. 

“That  is  the  explanation  of  my  poem.  I  am  separated  from  all  other 
men  and  I  realize  this.  This  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  identify  with  the 
man  who  would  not  submit.  I  chose  to  become  a  painter  rather  than  a 
writer  because  I  did  not  want  to  be  involved  with  other  people.  I  realized 
the  futility  of  that. 

“So  that  poem  was  what  I  had  to  work  with  in  shaping  my  life.  I  was 
completely  lucid  about  the  futility  to  be  found  in  attempts  at  communi¬ 
cating  with  others.  I  decided  that  I  would  not  even  consider  other  people 
except  when  they  were  directly  present  or  directly  involved  with  me. 

“What  happened  then  is  very  important  to  my  career  as  a  painter.  Do 
you  know  Bronte’s  story  of  Heathcliff  and  Catherine?  Yes.  Very  good. 
Then  you  must  remember  the  famous  section  where  Catherine  says  that 
she  is  Heathcliff,  that  he  is  her  very  being.  I  thought  that  this  might 
offer  some  hope.  If  I  could  fall  so  completely  in  love  with  a  woman  as 
to  become  completely  identified  with  her.  And  it  was  at  that  time  that  I 
met  a  young  girl,  my  age  at  the  time.  She  was  an  art  student.  In  every¬ 
thing  we  were  the  same.  We  had  the  same  likes,  the  same  dislikes.  Yes, 
it  was  then  that  I  became  an  art  student.  All  of  my  time  was  spent  in 
studying  art,  studying  and  loving  with  her.  Like  Heathcliff  I  would  have 
killed  everyone  in  the  world  in  order  to  have  her.  My  lucidity  was  for¬ 
gotten.  I  looked  on  other  people  only  as  objects  surrounding  her. 

“And  as  I  became  more  identified  with  her  we  became  more  and  more 
identified  with  my  art.  You  see,  she  had  no  talent.  This  did  not  at  all 
bother  either  of  us.  We  both  lived  and  breathed  for  my  art.  Day  after 
day  she  would  study  and  tell  me  what  new  techniques  she  had  learned. 
She  was  the  one  who  discovered  the  dry  brush  technique  which  I  used 
on  The  Boots . 

“You  know  that  we  were  married?  Yes,  and  then  you  know  about 
her  death.  The  fire  was  careless.  She  was  always  careless,  even  before. 

“You  asked  if  I  paint  because  I  am  unhappy.  After  her  death  the 
lucidity  returned.  I  was  separated  from  every  other  human  being  and 
there  was  no  way  for  me  ever  to  be  united.  She  was  gone.  We  had  almost 
been  one.  It  was  as  if  . .  .  well.  I  knew  then  that  it  had  been  foolish,  but  I 
was  alone,  alone  more  than  anyone  else  because  I  knew.  I  knew  that  I  was 
alone  and  separate. 

“That  was  when  I  stopped  painting  for  the  public,  almost  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  held  onto  all  of  the  paintings  that  I  had.  You  can  see  Woman  in 
Blue  there  on  the  wall.  At  first,  I  was  never  going  to  paint  again.  Then  I 
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knew  how  much  I  was  alone  and  I  knew  also  that  I  couldn’t  exist  alone, 
even  though  that  is  what  everyone  must  do.  But  the  others  are  not  aware 
of  it. 

“I  went  back  to  my  painting  when  I  remembered  how  she  and  I  had 
been  identified  with  my  painting.  She  used  to  sit  in  the  studio  while  I 
painted,  all  day;  she  would  sit  there,  where  you  are,  and  talk  to  me.  She 
was  my  painting.  I  don’t  think  that  she  ever  was  real.  She  was  always 
my  painting.  I  am  the  man  who  stood  up  at  the  council,  the  man  who 
would  not  give  up  his  life  alone,  his  freedom,  his  art.  And  she  was  my 
painting. 

“That  is  why,  now,  I  have  chosen  to  devote  my  life  to  painting  her. 
No,  you  are  wrong.  Woman  in  Blue  is  not  her.  She  is  my  painting.  She 
has  become  my  painting.  I  do  not  think  that  she  was  ever  real  but  only 
my  painting.  Let  me  show  you. 

“Wait.  You  will  want  to  know  why  I  have  talked  to  you.  I  do  not  know. 
It’s  being  alone.  I  am  my  painting,  I  suppose.  I  realize  that  I  cannot 
communicate  with  you.  There  is  no  way  that  you  could  become  me.  I  am 
trapped  alone,  unable  even  to  tell  you  so  that  you  could  realize.  Think, 
your  own  life,  some  experience,  something.  No,  you’ll  never  understand. 
Please.  Let  me  show  you.  It’s  in  the  other  room.” 


~DLUE  BIRD ,  the  exquisite  feathery  dust  of  the  sky,  done  by  John 
Kiley  Wycliffe,  America’s  greatest  painter,  now  Connecticut  recluse. 
World-Pearl  Moon.  The  luminous  fog,  the  whirl-pool.  Beautiful  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
quisite  .  .  .  Masterpiece  .  .  .  Major  Talent. 

The  young  man,  Stephen  Desmond,  leaned  back  in  the  hard  wooden 
chair.  “It’s  beautiful,”  he  said  to  the  older  man  who  watched  him  in¬ 
tensely.  The  canvas  was  a  blob  of  paint  smeared  an  inch  thick,  worked 
over  for  fifteen  years,  painted. 

“She  is  my  painting?”  Wycliffe  said. 

“Yes,”  answered  Stephen.  “It  is  beautiful.” 

The  old  man  cried  a  little  and  then  he  replaced  the  canvas  in  the  other 
room. 

“Thank  you,”  Stephen  said  before  he  left. 

On  his  way  out  to  the  highway  he  saw  the  tree  silhouetted  against 
the  sky.  The  wind  had  blown  up  stronger  now  and  the  branches  of  the 
tree  raged  against  the  empty  sky. 
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REDUCTIO  AD  ABSURDUM 

I  walk  among  these  pieces  of  air 
in  the  dusk 

of  Thorndike  Hill's  brown-stained  fall. 

A  coon  sags  home.  Trees 

are  scribbled  black  against  the  sky. 

All  these  were  once  an  ordered  theorem 
constantly  being  proved.  Last  night, 
when  the  trolley  lines  failed 
and  the  trolley  was  dark,  we  all  sat  still, 
our  hands  in  our  lap. 

A  brown  thing  spatters  through  leaves — 

Time  is  a  stairway 

funhouse-flattened  to  a  headlong  slide. 

—John  E.  Vernon 
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FROM  A  DARK  CORNER 

There,  among  the  brightest  tapers, 
dressed  in  the  deepest  purple  and  white, 
he  stood. 

His  voice  vibrated  in  self-answered  antiphons, 

The  droning,  meaningless  hum  of  a  prayer  wheel : 
reeling  reverberation, 
circling  our  empty  churches. 

From  a  dark  corner, 

the  boy  did  not  hear ; 

only  the  fire  from  the  distant  tapers 

ringed  the  darks  of  his  eyes. 

And  the  fire  that  fell 

from  his  eyelashes, 

once  small  broken  chips  of  zircon, 

(because  he  did  not  know), 
still  falls, 

but  now  each  burning  drop  of  self 
forms  the  cut,  edge,  and  art  of  diamond, 
facets  reflecting  the  distorting  prism  of  flames. 

To  be  in  awe  of  the  aweful  mystery 
and  misery  of  misunderstood, 
is  the  ice 

spring  melts  to  water. 

And  the  water  so  slow  in  falling, 
each  drop  etching 
a  finer  line  of  understanding. 

Then  in  time  and  words :  water  to  wine, 

(sometimes  in  the  hushed  silence  of  night). 

Then,  Christ  fallen  and  crestfallen, 

. . .  unforgiven  . . .  unforgiven  .  .  . 
the  wine  turns  to  blood  and  gall 
in  sudden  gash  and  blinding  splash. 

And  this,  Christ ,  is  why  we  weep. 

—Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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JOHN  PROCTOR  BEFORE  THE  GALLOWS,  SALEM,  1692 

Long  have  I  been  in  envy  of  those  for  whom 
joy  and  virtue  have  become  one.  Those  for  whom 
half-hidden  truth  has  no  terror, 
who  can  live  at  peace  among  these  God-struck  hills. 

Yet  it  has  never  been  my  custom  to  ask  help 
of  fellow  man.  The  ministry,  law,  ambition,  these 
I  have  left  for  others :  I  have  been  content 
to  watch  hours  struggle  in  the  field, 
and  hammer  reason  from  unwilling  earth. 

Sin :  the  Sunday  plough,  curse,  and  she 
who  made  the  flesh  quake.  None  of  these 
led  down  to  this. 

When  a  strong  man,  fully  armed,  stands 
in  his  garden,  birds  fly  about  him ; 
devils  will  grow  unseen  between  his  corn,  and 
his  name  will  etch  itself  into  a  small  black  book. 

I  am  weary  of  their  questioning; 

I  tremble  in  their  hands, 
see  salvation  flit  before  me, 
and  hidden  truth  cast  off  her  coat 
and  laugh. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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I  too  have  seen  the  portal  that  leads  down 
and  heard  the  helpless  whimper  of  the  wind. 

Seen  men,  like  hours,  revolve 

and  arm  in  arm  retrace  the  fearful  pathway. 

Look  down  with  me. 

Only  here  in  pillared  mansions  is  there  rest, 
where  no  illusion  stuns  the  withered  eye, 
and  all  flows  softly,  softly,  down  to  a  sea 
of  sleep. 

—John  C.  Hirsh 


snmyn 


At  the  far  end  of  the  bridge 
a  wind  off  the  river  kicks  up  the  ashes 
from  the  dump  by  the  water 
and  swirls  them  over  the  city. 

The  last  movie  house  closed  four  years  ago 
and  no  vandal  has  even  bothered  to  shatter 
the  light  globes  in  the  marquee ; 
one  by  one  the  storefronts  on  the  main  street 
are  being  boarded  up. 

As  the  bus  trundles  up 

and  onto  the  bridge 

the  five-year-old  by  the  window 

looks  down  at  the  cars 

parked  like  glass  in  the  sun : 

wishes  they  were  so  many  marbles 

and  were  his. 
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—Richard  Leskosky 


LINES  FOR  A  HOUSE  TORN  DOWN 


I 

the  house  is  cleared  of  its 
furniture ,  leaving  only 
empty  rooms. 

Say  what  you  will,  I  still  can  close  the  door, 
still  hear  the  sudden  silence  of  the  room, 
still  hear  the  echoes  and  the  ghosts  that  go 
between  the  floors.  Last  night 
I  woke  and  heard  a  murmur  all  around, 
and  hear  it  now 
as  the  sharp  shout, 
the  hammer  din, 
wreck,  wreck 


II 

the  wreckers  come  and  begin 
to  pull  at  the  woodwork , 
which  splinters. 

“Touch  the  east  wall  first. 

And  save  the  fireplace  in  the  dining  room, 
the  one  that  has  the  open  scallop  shells. 

And  then  in  here. 

You’ve  got  to  save  mahogany  somehow, 
and  all  this  trim.  It’s  egg  and  dart, 

Venetian,  sixteenth  century  design,  and  something  else, 
the  sunlight  on  the  ceiling,  shadows  cast, 
the  reassuring  walls  and  gentle  light, 

I  can’t  quite  put  my  finger  on  it  now.” 
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Ill 

the  wreckers  go,  leaving 
behind  a  pile  of  stones . 

This  sudden  sweep  of  sky, 
these  heaps  of  stone, 
we  know  them  both. 

Time  has  left  us  these  to  count  the  hours, 
where  spring  and  summer,  turning,  grew  around. 

The  seasons,  yielding  to  our  touch,  withdrew, 
and  these  familiar  sights  were  carried  down. 

We  will  remain  and  last  beyond  them  all. 

As  April  snow  that  sudden  summer  spares, 
or  like  December’s  dying  rose,  recalled. 

So  spare  us  all  from  hammer,  hand,  and  harm. 

There  was  a  logic  in  these  walls,  an  echo 
and  a  voice  between  the  floors  that  is  no  more, 
though  this  will  last  as  long  as  hope 
can  die  upon  your  lips. 

— John  C.  Hirsh 
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THREE  STORIES 

from 

KENYA 


THE 

PALM  TREE 
GHOST 


lVlSEMAKWELI  had  been  in  bed  weighed  down  by  malaria  fever  for 
over  three  months.  All  those  around  him  continued  administering  herbs 
but  they  knew  he  was  close  to  the  gate  of  his  eternal  life  with  the  gods. 
Msemakweli,  “one  who  sees  the  truth,”  had  often  summoned  them  to 
his  deathbed  and  prophesied  that  his  life-knot  was  going  to  loosen  itself 
soon.  His  only  wish  was  that  he  be  buried  in  the  patch  of  land  where 
he  was  born  and  had  lived  his  entire  life  in  peace.  A  day  before  he 
departed  he  summoned  his  family  and  immediate  relatives  and  blessed 
them.  To  his  son  Juma  he  gave  a  special  message,  “When  you  bury  me, 
hold  my  head  and  rest  it  gently  in  my  grave.  Then  plant  a  palm  tree  to 
mark  my  resting  place.  Stay  with  your  mother,  she  needs  your  help.” 

At  last  the  old  man  died.  The  long-awaited  funeral  was  small,  for 
not  many  people  knew  Msemakweli  bin  Ali.  Then  Juma  planted  a  palm 
tree  to  mark  the  old  man’s  eternal  home.  He  stayed  with  his  mother 
thereafter.  In  about  three  years  the  coconut  tree  grew  up  and  within 
no  time  they  ate  the  coconuts  from  the  tree  and  also  brewed  palm  beer 
from  the  juice.  They  never  sold  the  fruits  from  the  tree  because  they 
thought  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  old  man’s  wish.  The  tree  was 
the  symbol  of  the  father  and  a  sign  of  his  uprightness  even  as  he  lay 
in  his  grave.  After  all  he  rested  there  praying  because  his  head,  mind  and 
heart  were  all  directed  to  the  Holy  Mecca  even  when  he  was  at  his 
death’s  door. 

As  Mamaisha,  “everlasting  mother,”  advanced  in  age  she  advised 
Juma:  “You  should  look  for  a  girl  to  be  your  wife.  You  see  my  strength 
is  failing  me.”  Juma  wasted  no  time  in  courting  Adija  who  lived  about 
ten  miles  away  in  a  neighboring  sea-side  town.  But  as  he  had  no  money 
to  pay  dowry,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  War  Island  to  struggle  for 
money. 

There  success  was  associated  with  struggle.  Young  men  who  did  not 
have  enough  money  for  dowry  went  there  and  gambled  or  looked  for 
jobs  in  hotels,  docks  or  in  the  open  markets.  All  who  had  made  a  future 
there  had  struggled  for  it.  It  had  started  with  the  Arabs  who  had  invaded 
the  island,  struggled  with  the  inhabitants  and  finally  subjugated  them. 
After  that  they  held  the  ships,  dhows  and  sailors  at  the  mercy  of  their 
cannons.  But  they  prospered.  Then  came  the  Portuguese  who  disciplined 
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the  Arab  might  and  even  renamed  the  fortress,  “Fort  Jesus,”  and  the 
main  avenue  “Vasco  da  Gama”  as  a  symbol  of  their  victory.  But  as  the 
Portuguese  were  wanderers,  they  did  not  stay  long.  They  went  elsewhere. 
Not  long  after,  the  English  came  and  imposed  themselves  on  the  island. 
They  built  the  biggest  hotel — “Hotel  Tudor”  and  gave  a  number  of 
streets  the  names  of  their  warriors  such  as  Drake,  Stuart,  Raleigh 
and  many  others. 

Juma  was  determined  to  get  a  job.  He  got  one  as  a  kitchen-boy  at 
West  End  Palace,  which  was  frequented  by  sailors.  There  were  a  number 
of  permanent  residents,  mostly  women  with  a  large  income,  but  many 
of  the  customers  were  come-and-go  types. 

As  Juma  needed  a  wife  and  not  so  much  money,  he  worked  very  hard 
and  in  two  months  he  was  promoted  to  a  waiter.  He  wrote  to  his  mother 
and  Adija  telling  them  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  save  enough  for 
the  dowry  and  the  support  of  his  mother  and  wife  after  that. 

As  a  waiter  more  avenues  of  the  hotel  were  open  to  him  and  intimacies 
with  the  residents  were  easy.  One  night  he  had  to  deliver  an  order  to 
Room  #432  in  which  he  found  a  woman  with  long  dark  hair.  She  was 
about  thirty.  She  was  very  friendly  and  said  her  name  was  Maria 
Gomez.  From  the  name  he  could  tell  she  was  a  remnant  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  She  asked  him  to  join  her  for  a  drink  after  he  was  through  with 
work  and  he  nodded,  yes.  Inside  he  was  full  of  pleasure  and  excitement. 
He  knew  he  was  goodlooking  and  used  to  charm  girls  in  his  town,  but 
there,  in  the  Island  of  War,  he  did  not  anticipate  this  kind  of  success  with 
girls.  When  he  returned  after  he  was  through  with  work  Maria  Gomez  was 
very  friendly  and  frank  with  him.  She  spoke  to  him  in  Spanish  rather 
than  in  Portuguese  to  say  “Mi  casa  es  suya.”  She  said  it  meant,  “My 
house  is  yours.”  After  this  it  was  easy.  She  confided  to  him  that  she  had 
a  little  income  and  for  the  rest  had  to  depend  on  sailor  friends  who  called 
on  her  when  their  ships  landed  there.  She  liked  them  all  because  she  had 
a  big  warm  heart.  In  return  they  were  all  very  kind  and  helpful  to  her. 
However,  her  closest  companion  was  her  dog,  a  Boston  Terrier,  that 
had  been  given  to  her  by  an  American  sailor.  She  lived  in  the  hotel  room 
with  her  dog,  Toni.  Juma  was  mystified.  He  could  not  understand,  much 
more  believe  how  one  could  be  so  attached  to  an  animal,  “Memsahib, 
how  can  you  drag  a  dog  with  you  to  a  hotel  and  pay  extra  rent  and  food 
for  just  a  dog?” 

Maria  explained  to  Juma  that  she  was  so  close  to  Toni  because  she 
was  an  animist.  Things,  she  said,  have  the  quality  that  people  impose 
on  them.  She  had  imposed  reverence  on  all  objects  of  nature  and  more 
so,  animals,  especially  pets — dogs  and  cats.  This  is  how  she  had  made 
her  peace  with  the  world  and  she  was  very  happy.  This  made  Juma 
remember  how  a  magician  in  his  town  had  scared  everyone  when  he  had 
said  that  there  was  a  ceremonial  bond  that  cannot  be  severed  between 
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human  beings  and  animals.  He  had  advised  those  who  took  sick  children 
to  him  to  cure,  to  give  them  animal  names.  He  said  the  parents  had 
forsaken  the  religion  that  made  them  feel  the  peculiar  relationship  and 
link  between  them  and  animals.  This  had  angered  the  ancestral  spirits. 
The  magician  had  said  that  long  ago  when  wild  animals,  especially 
hyenas,  lions  and  monkeys  had  traversed  the  country  in  great  numbers, 
they  used  to  excavate  dead  bodies,  thus  devouring  the  spirit  of  the 
dead.  The  dead  were  incarnated  in  these  animals  and  continued  to  live 
in  them.  They  had  signed  a  treaty  to  dwell  there  and  so  when  children 
were  given  animal  names  this  was  a  way  of  appeasing  the  dead. 

All  these  remembrances  came  to  Juma’s  mind  because  of  what  Maria 
had  told  him  about  reverence  to  animals.  It  also  came  back  to  his  mind 
that  he  had  planted  a  palm  tree  over  his  father’s  grave  and  that  his 
father  might  have  been  re-incarnated  in  the  tree.  He  had  eaten  the 
coconuts  and  drunk  palm  beer.  Was  he  not  a  cannibal  now?  His  father 
must  have  come  back  to  him  through  the  fruits  of  the  palm  tree  and  had 
seen  everything  he  had  done.  He  felt  so  guilty  and  did  not  want  to  be 
with  a  strange  woman,  a  prostitute,  when  his  father  was  seeing  him. 
So  he  quietly  left  when  she  was  asleep,  left  her  sweating  and  snoring. 

After  leaving  Maria  Gomez,  Juma  tried  to  sleep  but  he  could  not. 
He  remembered  Adija,  his  betrothed,  and  saw  her  in  his  dreams.  He 
dreamt  being  with  her  and  doing  things  with  her.  In  the  morning  he 
looked  weary  and  passive  like  one  who  had  been  at  a  heavy  task.  He 
wrote  often  to  Adija  and  often  dreamt  about  her.  No  replies  came  back 
for  a  while.  Then  he  finally  sent  her  a  registered  letter : 

I  see  your  picture  in  my  dreams  every  night.  But  the  dreams  are  not 
enough.  I  am  longing  to  he  with  you  and  to  have  you  near  me.  Write  and 
come  to  see  me  if  you  can  next  weekend.  Juma. 

He  waited  days  on  end  and  then  word  came  from  Adija.  At  times  he 
felt  he  just  needed  a  woman  and  he  would  go  to  Maria  Gomez  if  her 
sailor  friends  were  not  in  the  port.  Often  he  felt  guilty  after  this  for 
his  mother  had  always  admonished  him  against  laying  hands  on  slobs. 
At  these  times  he  had  retorted :  “I  will  remain  a  bachelor  and  we  shall 
be  happy  ever  after.” 

But  Juma’s  relationship  with  Maria  Gomez,  though  very  warm,  was 
defined.  He  was  not  to  be  possessive  for  she  was  not  such  a  kind  of  victim. 
He  would  never  impose  himself  on  her  for  she  would  only  invite  him 
when,  as  she  said,  she  needed  him.  He  bought  her  presents  but  she 
seemed  to  ask  nothing  from  him  except  his  physical  relationship  when 
she  desired  it.  This  kept  his  conscience  free  of  guilt  for  he  did  not  feel 
he  had  failed  Adija — his  relationship  with  Maria  was  casual,  short¬ 
lived,  and  did  not  take  Adija  from  his  mind. 
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However,  one  day  the  ferry  from  the  mainland  brought  a  letter  from 
Adija.  He  opened  it  with  a  lot  of  excitement: 

My  Dear  Junta, 

I  know  I  have  not  written  you  for  a  long  time.  I  feel  more  ashamed  and 
sorry  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  Things  are  not  the  same.  It  seems  I 
was  not  created  for  you.  It  is  not  that  I  have  another  boy-friend.  It  is 
something  else  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  in  this  letter.  Look 
for  a  good  girl  for  yourself.  Forgive  me.  I  will  not  write  more  because 
I  will  cry  so  much!  Adija 

This  news  weighed  on  Juma  so  heavily  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  called  his  friend  Abudi  after  work  and  they  agreed  to  meet 
at  Star  Bar  where  palm  beer  was  sold  in  the  open  under  the  palm  trees. 
Juma  said  all  he  planned  to  do  was  drink  and  forget  everything.  He 
guessed  the  girl  was  pregnant  with  somebody  or  crazy  or  something 
else  he  did  not  know  of  was  in  the  air.  At  times  he  thought  his  father’s 
curse  that  he  should  not  leave  his  mother  was  blocking  all  his  ways. 

They  had  consumed  the  fourth  gallon  of  palm  beer  when  Juma  got 
up  to  go  to  the  john  but  he  fell  down  dizzy.  Of  late  this  happened  several 
times  but  he  did  not  know  the  cause.  He  hit  his  forehead  with  his  fist 
cursing — “Damn,  am  I  really  born  to  lose?”  Much  as  he  tried  to  forget 
the  letter  from  Adija  the  contents  were  vivid  in  his  mind.  He  thought: 
“Life  has  taught  me  much  but  it  has  taken  away  from  me  one  woman 
I  loved.” 

That  night  he  drowned  his  troubles  by  going  with  one  of  the  sporting 
girls  whom  he  paid  a  quid.  Money  to  him  had  lost  value  with  the  loss  of 
his  betrothed. 

A  month  later  he  went  to  the  Mary  Griffin  Hospital  to  be  cured  of 
the  disease  that  made  him  dizzy.  His  blood  was  examined  and  he  was 
told  that  he  had  suffered  loss  of  blood  secretly  for  months  due  to  venereal 
disease.  He  was  asked  to  call  his  nearest  of  kin  who  could  offer  him 
blood  for  transfusion.  He  cursed  Maria  Gomez  in  his  thoughts.  She  must 
be  the  one  who  gave  me  the  disease.  May  she  perish!  How  I  was 
deceived ! 

At  last,  he  reluctantly  gave  his  mother’s  name  and  she  was  summoned 
to  the  hospital.  When  she  was  told  that  her  blood  was  necessary  to  save 
her  syphilitic  son,  she  did  not  hesitate  giving  it,  though  she  sobbed  as  she 
looked  at  him — “Is  this  what  you  came  for,  a  shameful  disease?  I 
always  warned  you  about  slobs.” 

Juma  lay  there  in  the  hospital,  in  shame  and  agony.  He  always  cried 
in  the  presence  of  his  mother  or  friend.  At  last  he  confessed  to  Abudi: 
“I  consumed  my  father  from  the  palm  beer  made  from  the  coconut  palm 
growing  on  his  grave  and  now  I  am  draining  my  mother  of  her  blood 
in  the  hospital.  I  am  just  the  hyena  the  magician  spoke  of.  I  am  the 
hyena.” 
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A  Visit  to  Kibera 


I  LOVED  Nyakiemo  more  than  any  other  girl  and  would  marry  her 
any  day  if  I  got  her  consent.  But  all  she  asked  of  me  was  to  buy 
her  a  Nubian  necklace.  This  could  only  be  obtained  at  Kibera. 

The  whole  long  night,  at  brief  intervals,  rain  had  descended  in  heavy 
torrents.  It  had  swept  away  all  the  empty  dirty  tins,  garbage,  cow  dung, 
from  the  village  streets  and  lanes  into  the  river  that  ran  through  a 
valley  below  our  village.  Behind  were  left  deep  gullies,  in  some  of  which 
were  lines  of  safari  ants. 

Now  the  sky  was  blue  and  the  atmosphere  calm,  tainted  only  by  the 
odor  that  came  after  rain.  I  called  at  Nyakiemo’s  home  and  then  we  both 
went  to  the  railway  station,  about  two  miles  from  my  village. 

As  we  were  going  to  the  station,  we  saw  a  sickly  old  woman  sitting 
behind  her  hut,  facing  the  intruding  sun,  with  her  back  silhouetted 
against  the  shining  wall.  Her  leather  cloak  that  was  made  of  a  cow’s 
skin  lay  stretched  on  the  grass  in  front  of  her.  She  had  covered  herself 
with  it  at  night  to  keep  the  sooty  water  that  leaked  from  the  roof  from 
soaking  into  her  body. 
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At  last  the  train,  that  started  hooting  while  about  two  miles  away 
from  the  station,  came  to  a  halt.  The  train  stopped  at  our  station 
for  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  A  few  passengers  got  off  and  then  we 
entered  one  of  the  compartments  in  the  third  class. 

About  a  half  hour  later,  we  arrived  in  Kibera  station.  The  crowd 
of  people  was  larger  than  the  one  at  our  station.  We  could  easily  tell 
that  some  had  come  to  meet  their  relatives  and  friends,  while  others, 
mostly  children,  had  come  to  see  new  faces  and  to  while  away  time.  We 
heard  unending  gossips,  especially  among  women.  One  was  telling  her 
neighbor  that  she  had  not  slept  a  wink  the  long  terrible  night.  Her 
children  had  awakened  screaming  every  time  there  was  lightning  or 
thunder.  At  last  she  had  been  forced  to  stay  awake  and  had  fed  all 
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her  wood  into  the  fire  to  keep  warm.  In  the  morning  she  could  not  cook 
breakfast  for  her  children  as  all  her  firewood  was  finished.  She  was 
happy,  however,  for  although  God  of  the  Thunder  had  grumbled 
furiously  during  the  night,  he  had  not  killed  or  even  taken  her  or  her 
children  away  as  He  had  done  to  past  generations.  All  through  the  night 
her  house  had  rocked  during  the  thunderstorm,  and  both  mother  and 
children  had  thought  the  house  would  be  smashed.  The  trees  in  the 
area  had  fallen,  roots  up,  during  the  night.  Animals  of  all  kinds  and  sizes 
like  rabbits,  pigs,  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  had  been  trapped  by  the 
overflowing  water  while  crossing  the  river. 

We  stopped  at  a  Nubian  tearoom  where  two  middle-aged  men,  one  of 
whom  appeared  a  little  drunk,  were  talking  themselves  to  death  while 
sipping  spiced  black  coffee.  The  tall  one  with  a  turban  on  his  head  was 
saying,  “This  was  originally  an  army  barrack  during  the  war.  That 
is  how  Kibera  started.  After  the  war  those  of  us  who  did  not  want  to 
return  to  their  wives  and  children,  or  to  their  parents,  tried  to  make 
it  here.  We  had  fought  for  the  government  and  so  we  were  allowed  to 
settle  here.”  He  also  added  that  the  unfounded  rumor  that  the  dwellers  of 
Kibera  were  rapists,  robbers  and  murderers  was  strange  to  the  people 
of  the  location. 

In  the  heart  of  the  location  we  passed  many  shacks  with  children 
gazing  outside  at  the  door.  As  we  passed  along  some  boys  and  girls  ran 
to  sell  us  bananas,  fruits  and  coffee.  Some  we  had  seen  at  the  station 
earlier,  throwing  stones  at  the  back  of  the  train  as  it  left,  were  now 
playing,  knocking  each  other  down  and  looking  for  pennies  or  sweets  that 
the  rich  could  have  carelessly  lost. 

We  passed  several  streets  with  people  loitering  in  tens  and  tens  of 
hundreds.  All  poured  into  the  bazaar.  Children  were  let  out  by  their 
mothers  into  the  streets  while  the  mothers  cleaned  their  houses.  The 
location  looked  dirty  to  us,  but  the  children  we  saw  on  the  streets 
seemed  unaware  of  this.  We  thought  that  perhaps  nothing  was  ugly 
to  them,  both  old  and  young. 

A  man  came  from  a  liquor  store  with  beer  bottles  in  his  hand  saying, 
“I  am  going  to  my  house  and  just  forget  everything.  I  am  going  to 
drink  until  I  am  happy.”  He  swung  his  hands  widely  as  if  to  show  he 
meant  everything,  even  the  trouble  that  hung  over  the  town  when 
people  got  drunk. 

We  entered  a  shop  and  found  a  man  and  his  wife  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  wood  counter.  We  asked  for  a  bunch  of  necklaces  from  which 
Nyakiemo  selected  one  with  a  chocolate  color.  I  paid  two  shillings  and 
put  it  on  her  neck.  How  happy  I  was  at  seeing  that  Nyakiemo  had  at 
last  accepted  me  as  her  lover  and  future  husband!  Then  we  entered  a 
shebeen  next  to  the  shop,  where  they  were  playing  jazz.  There  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  faces.  Many  looked  tough  and  others  unkind. 
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Some  moved  their  heads  graciously,  while  some  just  moved  their 
heads  back  and  forth ;  others  rocked  from  right  to  left.  People  responded 
to  the  music  with  their  hands  and  many  walked  rhythmically. 

On  our  way  out  from  the  shebeen  we  saw  a  young  girl  embracing 
her  boyfriend  as  they  walked  into  the  bustling  streets.  Another  couple 
came  out  of  the  shebeen  where  we  had  been.  The  man,  his  arm  around 
the  girl,  seeing  a  prettier  one  passing  by,  yelled  in  a  drunken  voice, 
“Man,  I  don’t  know  why  I  brought  you.  That  one  is  nicer  looking.”  He 
grabbed  the  prettier  girl  who  fought  back.  A  short  fight  followed  in 
which  the  man  was  hit  with  a  high-heeled  shoe  on  the  face.  He  escaped 
to  avoid  more  mess  with  the  girl.  Some  spectators  had  watched  the 
fight  motionless  from  across  the  street.  Others  had  just  passed  by  with¬ 
out  stopping.  We  thought  they  had  perhaps  seen  brawls  of  this  kind 
too  often. 

Down  the  street,  a  few  blocks  from  where  the  fight  had  taken  place, 
a  policeman  arrested  a  woman  who  was  selling  bananas  and  tea  in  a 
kiosk  without  a  license.  She  screamed  and  pleaded  to  be  let  alone  for 
she  was  just  selling  to  make  enough  money  to  buy  her  children  Christmas 
presents.  But  she  was  only  saved  by  a  street  fighting  that  broke  out  in 
a  drinking  party  at  a  nearby  shebeen  where  there  had  been  another  jazz 
festival.  The  policeman  left  the  woman  alone  and  went  to  stop  the 
fighting.  One  of  those  who  came  from  the  party  said  the  head  of  the 
band  had  welcomed  all  those  present  at  the  festival,  and  told  them,  “We 
musicians  live  for  our  music  and  to  entertain.  We  are  glad  to  share  both 
with  you  and  we  hope  you  will  feel  the  same.” 

At  first  the  crowd  was  in  high  spirits  and  they  just  joked,  laughed 
and  danced  to  the  music.  Some  moved  to  earshot  distance  to  get  the 
message  of  the  blues  deep  into  them.  Then  all  got  drunk.  Men  and 
women  were  eying  each  other.  Couples  were  embracing  openly  and  the 
festival  changed  into  an  orgy.  Some,  looking  for  trouble,  threw  empty 
beer  bottles  and  cans.  Others,  it  seemed,  carried  empty  beer  bottles  to 
avoid  trouble  by  defending  themselves.  All  the  same,  many  staggered 
drunkenly. 

At  around  five  in  the  evening  we  started  walking  toward  the  station. 
Again  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  the  station.  The  looks  they  bore 
on  their  faces  seemed  to  say,  “Our  hearts  have  become  hardened  over  the 
years  to  the  spying  eyes  of  curious  strangers.” 

Amidst  this  crowd,  a  boy  dressed  in  tight  blue  slacks  emerged,  while 
a  heavy  man  chased  him  shouting.  The  train  taking  us  back  home  had 
just  arrived.  The  boy  jumped  into  the  train  and  escaped  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  platform,  while  the  heavy  man  returned  to  his  kiosk  cursing, 
“That  is  the  second  time  this  morning.  My  best  fruits  stolen!  They  are 
lucky  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  any  of  them.  I  will  simply  break 
their  necks.  Just  wait!” 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  platform  where  the  boy  wearing  slacks  took 
refuge,  a  man  dressed  in  an  immaculate  white  suit  with  a  newspaper 
under  his  arm,  was  watching  the  boy.  He  thought,  “I  will  scare  him. 
That  brat!  Hey,  boy,  where  did  you  get  those  bananas?  You  don’t  look 
as  if  you  had  the  money  to  buy  them.” 

The  boy’s  eyes,  at  first  fearful,  soon  changed  into  hate.  He  cursed, 
“These  rich  fools.  They  don’t  care  if  I  starve  ....  I  have  to  help 
myself !”  He  dodged  away  to  a  safer  place  and  then  he  got  on  the  train 
as  it  was  leaving.  He  dodged  the  ticket  examiner,  and  at  last  sat  next 
to  a  preacher  who  talked  of  good  will  to  all  men.  The  boy  cursed, 
“Shut  up,  preacher.  Nobody  has  good  will  for  me!”  At  the  next  station 
he  got  off. 

Just  next  to  the  preacher  there  was  an  elderly  woman,  who  was  telling 
a  travelling  acquaintance  that  she  was  going  to  stay  with  her  daughter 
in  a  neighboring  town.  She  was  still  sobbing,  dry  tears.  Her  grief  was 
deep,  we  thought,  but  her  tears  were  dried  up.  She  seemed  to  be  trying 
not  to  think  or  to  believe.  Her  son,  she  said,  her  only  support,  had 
left  home  one  morning  a  few  days  ago  to  look  for  work  and  would 
not  come  home.  And  now  she  would  never  see  him  again.  A  neighbor 
had  told  her  the  son  had  been  shot  dead.  He  had  been  caught  in  an  angry 
drunken  crowd  and  the  police  had  to  shoot  to  stop  them.  The  lonely 
mother  just  sobbed  as  the  preacher  sermoned  on  “good  will”  and  “peace 
on  earth.”  She  retorted  with  a  half -broken  voice,  “Peace  on  earth.  Too 
late  for  me  but,  oh,  God  send  it.”  Her  travelling  acquaintance,  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  in  his  middle  forties  and  also  looked  a  Christian,  started 
comforting  her. 

As  we  neared  our  village  station,  we  started  moving  to  the  door  of 
the  compartment.  We  spotted  an  old  man  near  the  door.  He  was  well 
advanced  in  age,  obviously  not  very  sober,  and  was  bragging  to  his 
companion  in  a  half-asleep,  half-awake  mood.  He  said  he  had  fought  in 
the  German  war,  which  we  guessed  to  be  the  First  World  War,  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Kibera.  He  originally  came  from  Sudan  before 
joining  the  King’s  African  Rifles.  He  loved  Kibera  in  spite  of  all  people 
said  about  it.  Even  though  he  had  gone  away  at  times,  he  had  always 
returned.  Yes,  he  knew  memories  of  gay  times  and  sad  times,  of  brawls 
and  disasters,  but,  above  all,  of  the  rare  moments  of  joy  and  warmth  he 
had  found  in  the  slum  among  those  he  had  known,  loved  and  lived  with 
all  his  life. 
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The  Return  of  the  Native 

BeFORE  three  years  were  over  Angelo  left  Korombo  Minor  sem- 
inary.  Father  Rector  had  called  him  to  the  office  one  day  a  week 
before  he  left  and  advised  him  that  his  call  to  serve  the  Lord  had 
weakened.  Although  he  could  not  serve  the  Lord  in  that  vineyard,  he 
could  still  be  of  some  use  in  a  different  way.  But  home  was  no  place  for 
Angelo  either.  Two  months  after  his  return  the  chief  had  come  to  see 
him  and  advised  him  that  he  would  have  to  pay  poll  tax  soon.  At  eighteen 
he  was  a  grown-up. 

Angelo  arrived  in  Captain  Gregory’s  Farm  one  evening.  He  told 
Juma,  his  old  friend,  and  some  other  eager  listeners  that  he  had  been 
driven  home  by  poverty.  (At  the  seminary  the  Rector  had  said  it  was 
spiritual  poverty.)  He  still  wanted  to  be  a  priest  but  he  now  had  no 
chance.  Then  he  would  be  a  cook.  In  the  seminary  he  had  assisted  Sister 
Scholastica  in  the  kitchen.  What  he  did  not  know  he  could  learn  within 
a  short  time.  If  only  he  could  get  a  job.  He  crossed  himself  and  recited 
one  “Our  Father — ”  before  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  Captain  Gregory. 

“Good  morning,  Sir.” 

“Morning.  What  do  you  want?” 
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“Sir,  I  was  told  that  your  cook  has  left  his  job  and  you  need  another 
cook.” 

“There  is  no  work.” 

“Sir,  I  know  your  cook  has  left.  Please  give  me  the  job.  I  can  do  it. 
I  was  trained  in  the  mission.  I  can  show  you  my  recommendations.” 
Captain  Gregory  looked  at  Angelo  doubtfully.  He  had  met  these  thieves 
before. 

Nevertheless,  Angelo  got  the  job  and  worked  for  Captain  Gregory 
as  a  cook  for  two  years.  He  saved  every  possible  shilling  and  penny  so 
that  when  he  returned  home  he  would  not  live  like  a  poor  man.  He 
would  be  able  to  afford  a  dowry  for  his  wife,  buy  a  bicycle,  ride  it  on 
a  market  day  and  have  people  admire  him.  He  would  pass  them  so  quickly 
that  he  would  only  nod  when  they  saluted  or  waved  to  him.  He  felt 
a  great  relief  every  time  he  dreamt  of  his  success.  He  often  felt  his 
dreams  were  visions;  probably  the  power  God  had  reserved  for  him 
when  he  was  training  for  the  Holy  Orders  still  clung  to  him.  He  had  been 
turned  away  from  the  priesthood,  it  had  not  been  his  own  desire. 

In  his  visions,  he  was  riding  on  a  bicycle.  He  passed  many  women 
carrying  heavy  loads  on  their  backs,  and  men  dragging  goats  with 
ropes  tied  to  their  necks.  Occasionally  they  would  turn  as  he  passed  and 
with  great  respect  say:  “How  are  you,  Angelo?”  He  overheard  them 
saying — “Imagine,  Angelo  turned  away — Angelo  who  has  always  been 
holy — ” 

Not  only  this — he  saw  people  he  had  quarreled  with — familiar  faces — 
ghosts — some  wearing  war  masks.  They  terrified  and  frightened  him. 
He  exorcised  them.  He  would  get  up  from  his  vision,  put  the  lights  on, 
think  of  what  he  had  seen  and  then  go  to  sleep  again.  They  would  return 
again — girls,  women,  men,  gins,  all  passed  in  front  of  him.  Some  hit 
him  hard  on  the  belly,  on  the  face,  some  just  teased  him  and  warned  him 
to  return  where  he  belonged. 

He  had  on  a  priest’s  garment  during  one  of  these  interviews  with 
the  Lord.  Children  ran  to  him  and  called  him  Father  Angelo.  They 
asked  for  sweets  and  showed  him  their  small  medals  on  their  necks.  But 
behind  the  children  were  marching  cavalries — all  in  red  and  black.  He 
saw  warships  in  the  sea.  As  the  sea  passed  he  saw  a  nude  woman — he 
ran.  She  seized  him,  caressed  him  and  then  pushed  him  and  spit  on  him. 
She  left  cursing  him.  He  saw  a  drowning  baby  and  jumped  into  the  river 
to  save  it.  He  held  the  baby  in  his  arms  but  it  cried.  Somebody  slapped 
him  from  the  back  and  shouted :  “Leave  the  baby  alone.  It  is  mine.” 

A  girl  came  to  tease  him  and  then  soon  disappeared.  Behind  her  he 
saw  many  tiny  human  figures  with  large  basket  hats  on  their  heads. 
They  were  shouting  and  pushing  each  other  aside,  dancing  with  big 
sticks  balanced  by  light  loads  on  the  front  and  the  back.  He  ran  further 
and  came  across  boys  who  threw  stones  at  him.  The  stones  did  not  touch 
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him  but  he  screamed,  saying  things  a  man  of  God  should  not  mention. 

A  girl  ran  to  him  and  asked:  “You  promised  you  would  marry  me. 
How  is  it  you  don’t  look  at  me  now?”  She  laughed  and  laughed  when  he 
stood  there  frightened.  “Why  did  you  propose  to  me  in  the  first  place 
if  you  knew  you  did  not  care  for  me?”  He  saw  his  villagers  gazing  at 
him  and  started  running.  He  heard  his  mother’s  voice  rebuke  him — he 
heard  sounds  of  guns  and  in  front  of  him  he  saw  fighting  men  muzzling 
guns  at  him.  He  next  saw  a  snake  with  a  sparking  tongue  and  when 
he  was  trying  to  run  away  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  noise  of  the 
thunder.  .  .  .  When  he  came  out  of  the  vision  whose  last  object  was  a 
dodging  buffalo,  he  looked  dark,  worn  out  and  worried.  He  stretched 
his  arms,  yawned  and  decided  to  take  a  bath  from  the  water  that  was 
in  a  basin  at  the  corner  of  the  room. 

As  he  got  out  of  the  house  on  his  way  to  the  market  he  looked  sideways, 
not  for  support  but  for  something  hidden.  A  deep  perception  of  himself 
was  the  meaning  of  his  visions.  He  thought  of  Maria,  a  girl  he  had  met 
at  a  wedding  party.  Now  she  had  gone  to  a  convent.  What  did  he  live 
for?  She  had  been  a  symbol  of  affection  and  property  to  her  parents. 
Angelo  had  loved  her  but  she  had  rejected  him.  She  was  an  ardent 
believer  and  that  is  why  she  had  got  the  call  after  acquiring  her  diploma. 
He  remembered  the  beauty  marks  on  her  face — she  will  redeem  our 
villagers  by  serving  God  rightly.  He  had  a  vision  of  this. 

At  the  market  people  flocked  in  from  all  directions.  Some  travelled  on 
foot,  others  on  bicycles,  wagons  pulled  by  oxen,  mules,  donkeys,  some  by 
buses,  and  the  rich  ones  by  cars.  In  the  stock  bazaar  there  were  old  men 
with  wrinkled  faces,  bargaining  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle, 
sheep,  goats  and  pigs.  Angelo  first  went  to  the  Indian  bazaar  where 
women  were  haggling  for  clothes,  perfumes  and  utensils.  None  accepted 
the  marked  price  on  an  item  for  the  myth  of  bargaining  is  strongly 
established  between  Indians  and  Africans.  He  got  a  Raleigh  bicycle 
marked  at  four  hundred  shillings,  but  he  ended  by  paying  three  hundred. 
Women  would  argue  and  argue : 

“How  much  is  this  kettle?” 

“Ten  shillings.” 

“Come  on.  You  think  I  am  a  new  one  from  the  countryside.  I  will 
give  you  five.” 

“Go  on  your  way,  Mamma.  I  have  other  customers.” 

In  the  tearooms  and  restaurants  he  saw  many  young  people — some 
were  gossiping,  others  were  courting  or  just  playing  cards  while  sipping 
their  coffee  and  hot  cider.  In  the  Mjini  area,  the  cradle  of  native 
medicinemen  was  as  alive  as  ever  with  countless  numbers  of  veiled  faces. 
It  was  the  heart  of  the  urban  community  and  Islam  was  the  religion. 
As  Angelo  traversed  this  location  he  remembered  more  vividly  how  much 
he  had  wanted  to  accomplish:  convert  the  semi-pagan,  semi-Christian, 
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agrarian  rural  community  to  look  like  those  who  lived  in  the  modernized 
civil  servants’  residential  quarters;  but  he  had  been  rejected. 

At  the  market  in  Mjini  he  saw  gamblers,  pickpockets  who  all  seemed 
full  of  malice.  He  locked  his  bicycle,  which  was  still  shining,  and  left 
it  outside  a  restaurant.  There  he  joined  some  of  his  former  friends 
and  classmates — they  all  assembled  at  Hassan’s  Bar  and  Restaurant. 
He  told  them  of  the  glorious  day  he  had  had  on  his  new  bicycle.  But 
when  he  walked  out  of  the  restaurant  two  hours  after,  the  bicycle  was 
missing.  He  reported  this  to  the  police.  He  could  not  take  this.  He  sobbed, 
the  first  time  since  he  grew  up :  “My  only  bicycle.  Oh,  my  three  hundred 
shillings.” 

He  also  gave  some  twenty  shillings  to  a  magician  to  curse  the  thief : 
“Make  him  perish,  root  and  stem.  I  came  back  after  two  years  of  hard 
work  and  this  is  what  they  do  to  me.  Yes,  they  don’t  want  me,  but  I  am 
used  to  being  rejected.  If  the  police  do  not  get  him,  he  can’t  escape  the 
magician.” 

He  also  searched  and  looked  suspiciously  in  the  dark  alleys,  lanes  and 
streets,  hoping  the  bicycle  would  be  hidden  there.  Towards  sunset  he 
joined  the  long  chain  of  pedestrians  returning  to  his  village.  At  first 
he  was  hitting  his  forehead  in  rage,  but  soon  this  rage  gave  way  to  a 
hope  in  the  power  of  the  police  and  the  magic  of  the  medicineman. 


NEW  BEDFORD  SERMON 

There  is  within  me,  he  said,  a  devil. 

The  congregation  blinked. 

Three,  he  said,  and  just  last  night 
as  I  was  putting  us  all  to  bed 
the  eldest,  Obidiah,  speaking  for  the  rest 
said  ‘Edward,  do  not  think  we’re  out 
to  test  you.  Hell  condemned  us  here 
to  wait  and  burn.’ 

—John  C.  Hirsh 
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CAT 

IN  A  CORNER: 

which  wall  to  climb 

by 


Joseph  Stone 


B  ETH’S  apartment  was  not  quite  neat.  While  he  waited  for  her, 
David  straightened  some  sprawling  sheets  of  newspaper  which  lit¬ 
tered  the  coffee  table  and  aligned  the  edges  of  her  textbooks  which, 
with  tattered  notes  streaming  from  them,  balked  his  fingers.  Beth  glided 
back  into  the  living  room  and  he  rose,  smiled,  faintly  amused,  as  she 
ran  out  of  the  room  again;  he  retilted  a  mirror;  the  dust  over  the  gilt 
Aphrodite  and  cupids  cavorting  in  the  frame  clung  to  his  dry  fingers. 
He  stepped  back,  grinding  the  dust  between  his  fingers  to  remove  it  and 
judged  the  symmetry.  Satisfied,  he  turned  to  the  window  where  an  air 
conditioner  hummed.  He  leaned  over  and  studied  the  controls,  then  ad¬ 
justed  the  thermostat  to  lower  the  temperature  in  the  room.  He  sat 
again  and  stretched  the  folds  out  of  his  socks.  Beth  darted  back  into 
the  room  and  then  whirled  off,  back  to  the  kitchen ;  she  waved  one  finger 
in  apology.  While  she  was  out  of  the  room,  he  stood  up  and  quickly  re¬ 
tucked  his  shirt  which  had  started  to  billow  above  his  belt.  The  room 
grew  cooler. 
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Beth  re-entered,  carrying  a  tray.  “I  forgot  the  sugar.  I  could  swear 
some  things  are  alive  in  this  place,  the  way  you  put  them  down  in  one 
spot  and  come  back  later  to  find  they've  walked  off  somewhere  else." 
She  set  a  tray  on  the  table  and  poured  coffee  for  them  both. 

“That’s  more  than  likely,"  he  answered,  relaxing,  drifting  back  into 
the  pillowy  contours  of  the  damask  sofa. 

“It’s  chilly  here,"  Beth  complained.  She  pulled  the  lapels  of  her  bath¬ 
robe  over  one  another  and  hesitated  in  the  center  of  the  room.  “Dave, 
did  you  turn  that  thermostat  down  ?’’ 

“Yes.  Sorry.  But  it  seemed  hot  in  here.  You  can  turn  it  up  now,  though, 
if  you  want.  I  probably  just  felt  hot  after  being  outside." 

Beth  nudged  the  switch  on  the  cooler  and  sat  beside  him. 

“I’m  sorry  for  the  way  I  look,"  she  told  him.  “But  you’re  earlier  than 
I  thought." 

“I  don’t  mind.  I  always  have  wanted  to  catch  you  in  a  bathrobe,"  he 
joked.  He  thought  that  it  wouldn’t  have  mattered  if  he  had  been  an  hour 
late.  She  still  wouldn’t  have  been  ready. 

“If  I  had  known  you  were  that  kind  of  a  fiend,  I  wouldn’t  have  let 
you  in." 

Once,  he  noticed,  she  would  have  laughed  her  high  nervous  giggle  and 
doubled  into  a  curve  of  hilarity:  eyes  wound  tight,  hands  pressed  over 
her  mouth  after  a  remark  like  that.  Now,  she  sat  quietly,  a  smile  bending 
over  one  corner  of  her  mouth. 

“You’re  wearing  your  hair  differently,"  he  told  her.  “It  makes  you 
look  older."  Her  hair  had  once  curled  in  tight  rings  all  over  her  skull. 
It  was  barely  waved  at  all  now;  it  snaked  back  over  her  ears  and  fell 
flat  on  her  shoulders.  He  thought  he  liked  it  more  when  it  had  been  piled 
high  and  curly. 

“I  was  tired  of  it  the  way  it  was.  I  like  it  better  this  way."  She  reached 
behind  her  head  and  tossed  it  once  to  uncling  it  from  her  head.  A  light 
fringe  of  sweat  rimmed  her  upper  lip.  He  could  feel  the  heat  again. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  turn  up  the  air  conditioner,  Beth?" 

“No.  It’s  all  right.  I’m  comfortable." 

“Huh?"  Once  she  would  have  asked  him  what  he  wanted  and  would 
have  deferred.  She  had  always  been  elfin;  her  desires  had  spun  and  her 
requests  had  so  flickered  that  she  had  always  been  compliant  to  his 
wishes  because,  he  felt,  she  had  never  seemed  to  have  any  of  her  own. 

“You  aren’t  too  uncomfortable,  are  you?"  she  asked. 

“No,  of  course  not."  He  had  been  poised,  his  legs  tension-strung  to 
rise  from  the  couch.  When  he  had  spoken,  he  relaxed  imperceptibly  so 
that  she  wouldn’t  see  that  he  had  tried  to  get  up. 

“When  will  your  roommate  be  here?"  he  asked.  “I’d  like  to  meet  her." 

Beth  had  a  cigarette  to  her  lips,  waiting  for  him  to  light  it.  He  blew 
out  the  flame  and  she  inhaled  and  exhaled  once. 
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“Well?”  he  asked,  surprised  at  the  time  she  took  to  answer. 

“She  moved  out  a  couple  of  days  ago.” 

“Oh?” 

Beth  smiled  with  mock  glee,  “I  drove  her  out.  She  got  on  my  nerves, 
so  I  got  on  hers.” 

“How  so?” 

“Oh,  she  just  did.  Never  mind.  It’s  not  too  important.” 

“I’m  surprised  at  you,  driving  her  out  into  the  cold.”  He  clucked  his 
tongue,  knowing  that  what  he  said  was  inane.  But  nothing  else  to  say 
had  come  to  his  mind. 

“The  cold  was  a  relief  for  her.  I  just  made  it  hot  in  here  and  she  left 
of  her  own  free  will.  But,  enough  of  this.  I’m  really  happy  to  see  you 
again.  How  were  your  exams?” 

“They  were  bad.  They  wore  me  out.  How’re  yours  going  to  be?” 

“Awful.  I  haven’t  begun  studying  for  them  much  yet  and  they  begin 
the  day  after  tomorrow.  But  who  cares?”  She  laughed;  the  sound  came 
husky  and  deep  from  her  depths.  “I’m  not  much  of  a  student;  you  know 
that,  Dave.  But  come  on,  let’s  not  talk  about  it,  tell  me  how  you’ve  been. 
I  haven’t  seen  many  letters  from  you  lately,  you  know.” 

“Exams,”  he  explained.  “They  don’t  leave  time  for  much  else.” 

Laughing  again,  she  pushed  her  fingers  through  his  hair.  He  ducked 
and  brushed  it  back  in  place.  “What’s  got  in  to  you,  girl?” 

“Don’t  you  do  anything  but  study?”  She  settled  back  close  to  him  and 
wiped  the  sweat  from  her  lips  with  the  hem  of  her  bathrobe.  He  watched 
the  slow,  untroubled  way  she  curled  her  legs  under  her  and  shook  the 
folds  of^her  robe  to  detach  them  from  her  damp  body. 

He  shrugged,  pleased  that  she  thought  him  diligent,  “No,  not  much 
else  lately.  It  keeps  me  out  of  trouble,  since  when  I’m  done,  I  don’t  have 
much  energy  for  much  else.” 

“Dave,”  her  voice  was  suddenly  remote;  she  wasn’t  looking  at  him;  the 
words  hung  for  an  instant  in  space  and  then,  slowly,  deftly  swung  back 
towards  him,  “Dave,  do  you  have  another  girl  at  school?” 

“No.  I’ve  been  too  busy.  What  on  earth  makes  you  ask  me  that?” 

“Dave,  do  you  love  me?”  A  small  skein  of  sweat  had  wet  her  upper 
lip  again.  He  could  smell  her  unbathed  skin,  glossy  in  the  morning  heat 
slowly  creeping  into  the  room,  he  could  feel  the  slow,  heavy  roll  of  her 
body,  pressing  his  arm  beside  him.  He  thought  that  he  had  always  known 
her,  but  wondered  suddenly  if  he  had  ignored  this  one  mere  fact  of  her 
demanding,  woman’s  body.  She  had  been  a  girl  for  all  the  years  he  had 
known  her.  When  they  were  young,  he  recalled  the  games  he  had  played 
with  her.  Then,  when  they  were  children,  mere  presence  had  been  the 
only  demand.  She  had  been  helpful  and  they  had  never  had  to  say  a 
word.  She  had  been  Beth  who  came  to  help  him  rake  leaves,  who  went 
with  him  to  the  movies  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  had  paid  her  own 
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way,  who  went  with  him  to  Confession  after  the  matinee,  and  sat  in 
the  last  pew  waiting  for  him  because  she  wasn’t  a  Catholic.  She  had 
asked  him  once  what  he  had  said  in  the  Confessional.  But  the  shameful 
conspiracy  between  priest  and  sinner  he  could  never  have  publicized. 
The  Church  and  its  secret  pact  he  had  assimilated.  And  in  that  building, 
where  smells  of  beeswax  and  incense  lingered  in  its  dusk,  he  would  never 
have  dared  to  break  the  bond,  hallowed  by  mystic  ritual,  by  all  the  time 
that  he  had  known  it.  Sometimes,  still,  he  would  go  to  church,  but  not 
to  pray,  only  to  sit,  watching  some  peeling  plaster  saint  till  he  could 
bear  its  ogling  no  more.  Then  he  would  flee,  still  aching  with  some  sin 
which  he  couldn’t  bear  to  tell  even  in  the  hot  little  chamber  to  a  bored, 
half-listening  old  celibate. 

“Dave,  do  you  love  me?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’m  not  sure.  I*  hadn’t  thought  about  it.”  She  sat  up, 
relieving  the  pressure  on  his  side  and  she  drew  her  arm  off  his  shoulder. 
Her  sleeve  caught  in  his  collar.  For  a  moment  they  both  busied  them¬ 
selves  untangling  it.  She  worked  smoothly  and  calmly  with  one  hand. 
He  was  flushed  and  embarrassed.  She  drew  her  bathrobe  together,  bun¬ 
dling  up  her  sex  in  a  shapeless  pile  of  cloth. 

“You  ought  to  know,”  she  said  quietly,  not  looking  at  him. 

“What  brought  all  this  on?”  he  asked. 

The  little  cubicle  living  room  seemed  dissolving  in  heat.  He  walked 
to  the  window  and  pushed  the  air  conditioner  thermostat  down  again. 

He  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  and  then  Beth’s  feet  padding  to  answer 
it.  He  was  relieved  at  the  interruption. 

“Hello,  love.”  A  voice  boomed  in  the  troubled  silence.  “You  are  ravish¬ 
ing  this  morning.” 

David  turned  to  see  the  visitor. 

“Dave,”  said  Beth,  “this  is  Gideon  Knox.  Gideon,  this  is  Dave  O’Neill.” 

He  could  feel  the  satisfaction  and  malice  in  her  voice.  “Hello,  Gideon,” 
he  said,  stepping  across  the  carpet,  extending  his  hand,  shaking  Gideon’s. 

Gideon  eased  into  the  room.  David’s  eyes  moved  inquiringly  from  the 
short,  shaggy  Gideon  to  Elizabeth  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Her  eyes  wavered  on  the  back  of  Gideon’s  head  and  refused  to  meet  his. 

“Gideon,”  Beth  said,  “Dave  is  an  old  neighbor  of  mine.  We  grew  up 
together.  He’s  a  math  major  at  Harvard.” 

Gideon  sat  beside  Beth  on  the  couch  in  Dave’s  place.  He  kicked  off 
his  loafers  and  dropped  his  feet  onto  the  coffee  table,  spreading  the 
papers  which  Dave  had  straightened.  He  clasped  one  of  Beth’s  hands 
and  held  it,  playing  with  her  fingers  on  her  lap.  His  face  was  red  and 
shone  with  sweat.  Beth  leaned  across  him  and  wiped  it  with  a  kleenex. 

“How  do  you  like  math?”  Gideon  asked  comfortably. 

David  sat  in  a  chair  opposite  the  couch,  where  he  could  see  them  both. 
He  didn’t  try  to  look  at  Beth,  whose  presence  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
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have  gone  out  of  the  room.  The  heavy,  baroque  furniture  seemed  to 
straighten  itself  out  and  aim  towards  the  figure  of  Gideon,  who  sat, 
focused,  in  the  center  of  its  activity.  One  forearm,  thick  and  tapered 
at  the  wrist  and  elbow,  curling  with  black  hair,  rested  on  the  sofa’s  side ; 
the  other  lay  in  a  great  log  across  Beth’s  lap.  Then  David  looked  at  Beth 
who  was  watching  neither  of  them.  Her  face  was  that  of  a  solitary  pas¬ 
senger  on  a  train  or  bus,  who  has  no  newspaper,  who  has  seen  the  same 
scenery  countless  times  before,  and  who  merely  sits,  unmoving,  half- 
blended  into,  half-emergent  from  the  worn,  washed-denim  blue  of  the 
upholstery. 

“I  enjoy  math  very  much,”  answered  David.  “That’s  why  I  majored 
in  it.” 

“I’ve  always  been  lousy  in  it,”  said  Gideon.  “Too  abstract  for  me. 
Besides,  what  kind  of  a  job  can  you  get  with  it?  I  mean  with  any  money.” 

“What  are  you  majoring  in  then?”  asked  David,  glancing  towards 
Beth  who  still  stared  at  nothing. 

“Personnel  Management.”  Gideon  lightly  tossed  one  hairy,  bermuda- 
clad  leg  over  the  other.  “It’s  a  job  with  a  future;  good  pay  and  a  way 
to  go  up.” 

“Oh,  I  see.” 

Gideon  turned  to  Beth  and  tugged  at  her  hand  to  make  her  look  at 
him.  “Well,  Elizabeth,  I  came  over  to  ask  you  if  you  wanted  to  go  to 
the  park  tonight.  The  Delaware  River  Valley  Boys  are  playing  in  the 
Dell.” 

“Okay,  Gideon,”  she  answered.  “I  guess  I  can,  tonight.” 

“Well,  then,  I’ll  be  getting  going.  I’ve  got  a  handball  match  to  play. 
See  you  at  7:30  then,  all  right?” 

“Yes,  that’ll  be  fine.  I’ll  be  waiting  for  you.” 

They  had  arisen  and  walked  to  the  door.  As  he  put  his  hand  on  the 
knob,  Gideon  turned  and  casually  waved  his  hand  towards  David  who 
nodded  and  said,  “Good-bye.” 

As  his  footsteps  faded  down  the  corridor,  David  turned  towards  Beth 
and  snarled,  “I  don’t  think  much  of  your  taste.  A  trifle  atavistic,  isn’t  it?” 

For  a  moment,  Beth  seemed  to  ignore  him,  seemed  ready  to  wait  for 
more,  then  she  spun  on  him,  her  hair  sticking  in  wet  whorls  on  the  edges 
of  her  face,  darker  than  usual  against  an  angry  red,  “Why  didn’t  you 
tell  him  that  then?” 

“I’m  polite.” 

Her  face  softened,  and  stepping  over  to  him,  she  encircled  his  waist 
with  her  arms  and  drew  him  close  against  her.  He  could  feel  the  rise 
of  her  breasts  against  his  chest.  He  reached  behind  his  back  and  un¬ 
fastened  her  hands,  held  them  uncertainly  for  a  moment,  wondering 
what  to  do  with  them,  then  slowly  he  released  his  grip  and  let  them  fall. 

“David,  I  love  you.  I  want  you.” 
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“That's  obvious  from  your  behavior.  Did  you  drag  me  here  just  so 
you  could  play  the  role  of  the  coy  mistress  and  watch  your  two  lovers 
battle  it  out  for  you?" 

Baffled  and  humiliated,  he  stepped  back  from  her  waiting,  upturned 
face.  She  reached  out  and  held  his  arm,  but  he  felt  he  couldn't  let  her 
hold  him  now. 

“Dave,  Dave,  don’t  you  see,  don't  you  understand?  I  want  you.  I  didn’t 
know  that  Gideon  was  coming."  She  flushed  again,  “Besides,  you  don't 
own  me.  You  never  have.  I've  never  been  more  to  you  lately  than  a  deco¬ 
ration  to  drag  around  to  your  parties  and  dances." 

He  had  his  hand  on  the  doorknob,  hesitating  to  pull  himself  out  of 
the  little  room  and  its  troubled  murk.  He  almost  started  to  tell  her  that 
he  understood  and  that  he  wanted  her,  but  he  remembered  the  way  in 
which  she  had  tied  her  fingers  with  Gideon's,  the  way  she  had  made  him 
make  small  talk  with  her  lover,  the  way  she  had  so  casually  ignored  his 
wishes,  the  way  she  had  just  flung  his  own  faults  at  him  and  had  ground 
them  in. 

“Well,  Dave?"  Her  voice  was  that  of  a  bored,  remote  stranger,  merely 
polite,  waiting  for  a  response  before  beginning  anything  else. 

“You  slut,"  he  answered  quietly,  refusing  to  look  at  her;  then  he  pulled 
open  the  door,  hurried  down  the  corridor  and  outside  to  his  car. 

He  enclosed  himself  in  his  car  and  sat  waiting.  He  wanted  to  turn 
back  and  couldn't,  remembering  what  he  had  called  her  and  what  she 
had  seen  of  him.  Alone,  he  felt  the  muscles  in  his  abdomen  expanding 
and  contracting.  The  pulses  in  his  legs  vibrated,  shaking  him,  forcing 
all  his  energy  into  the  movement  of  his  body.  Sickened,  he  knew  he 
should  have  known  what  was  happening  in  each  of  them.  He  knew  that 
between  the  lines  of  her  last  letter  to  him  she  had  told  him  that  she 
wanted  someone  to  love,  because  the  affection  in  her  family  had  eroded 
away.  He  knew  she  had  been  ready  to  offer  him  her  love.  And  he  knew  he 
couldn't  bear  to  go  back  in  that  room  to  begin  things  the  way  she  wanted 
it. 

He  watched  the  sporadic  traffic  slug  through  the  rain-starved  streets. 
The  tops  of  the  hoods  and  roofs  wavy  and  melting  into  the  press  of 
super-heated  air,  while  the  engines  strained  to  drag  the  hot  chassis  out 
of  the  evil  bog-smelling  pitch.  He  was  afraid  to  feel  relief  at  being  free, 
knew  also  then  that  he  couldn’t  feel  free.  He  animated  the  engine,  re¬ 
leased  the  brake  and  steered  out  into  the  street,  determinedly  aiming 
the  car  into  the  city. 

A  traffic  light  halted  him  at  the  first  intersection.  He  stopped  near  the 
curb.  A  girl  standing  on  the  corner  smiled  at  him.  A  pair  of  shorts  clung 
to  her  hips  and  thighs,  round  and  ample  over-plump  legs.  He  thought 
of  Beth  and  remembered  his  humiliation.  He  watched  the  girl  discreetly 
while  he  waited  for  the  light  to  change.  The  standard  snapped  amber 
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for  the  right  of  way  traffic  and  then  he  watched  the  light  go  green  for 
him.  He  accelerated  slowly;  his  eyes  slid  from  the  street  in  front  of 
him  to  the  rear-view  mirror.  Suddenly  the  accumulated  heat  from  the 
slabs  of  buildings  and  tarmac  struck  him.  He  fought  to  control  the  sweat, 
then  relaxed  a  little.  At  the  next  intersection  he  turned  right ;  at  the  next, 
the  next,  then  the  next  he  wheeled  right,  closing  the  square  till  he  could 
see  the  girl  in  front  of  him  and  he  remembered  her  pretty,  nameless 
little  slut  face  and  pulled  to  the  curb,  leaning  over,  as  he  steered  in,  to 
call  from  the  window  and  then  to  open  the  door. 


SllDI 


“I  think  many  things  in  God” 

IGNATIUS  OF  ANTIOCH 

Along  misty  chalk  shores 

Rolling  in  steamy  . . .  fat,  and  pensive 

Lusting  Sunday’s  verbena  and  lace, 

Velvet  incense  palms  hosannas,  the 
Hallowed  chimes  of  Tibetan  rosewood : 

Golden  lions  gnaw  wanderer’s  tendons, 

Red  hyenas  chew  pain  in  breasts, 

Regal  hounds  echo 
Lightning  on  boulders  below  a 
Kneeling  scrawny  stigma. 

Owner,  a  masculine  housewife  of  Flanders 
In  brisk  daylight’s  dew. 

Sheol’s  contemplation,  in 
Oil-blood  darkness. 

—Wendell  J.  Bowerman 
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boston  ese 

I  was  out  walking  on  a  cold  spring  day  when  I  first  met  her,  she  walk¬ 
ing  towards  me  looking  somewhere  else,  anywhere  else,  not  looking  at 
me  nor  at  any  of  the  others  that  she  passed,  her  eyes  turned  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  looking  at  the  ground  before  her  feet,  or  at  the  windows 
of  the  shops  she  passed  or  if  necessary  almost  straight  up  at  the  sky, 
where  the  sun  was  shining  like  a  wetter  spot  of  paste  through  the  pasty 
clouds. 

I  turned  and  followed  her  when  she  had  gone  a  few  steps  past  me,  to 
see  whether  she  were  doing  anything,  or  whether  perhaps,  like  myself, 
she  was  doing  nothing  and  trying  to  shut  it  all  out  that  way.  She  walked 
through  the  Square  and  on  up  one  of  the  side  streets  to  the  river,  and 
then  along  the  path  by  the  bank.  It  had  rained  and  snowed  and  melted 
and  frozen  in  about  equal  quantities  for  the  past  four  or  five  days,  and 
the  ground  was  in  a  state  of  flux,  half  mud  and  half  ice,  covered  with 
slushy  puddles  and  mounds  of  steaming  snow.  The  river  was  still  iced 
over,  but  was  melting  in  spots  so  that  the  snow  on  top  of  it  was  grey  over 
the  rotting  ice,  and  it  was  beginning  to  break  up  and  move  sluggishly 
downstream  towards  the  red-brick  bridges  I  could  see  a  little  way  away. 
There  wasn’t  yet  enough  melting  for  the  river  to  rise  beyond  its  banks, 
but  you  could  feel  it  beginning  to  swell  underneath  the  ice  and  crack  its 
surface  where  it  still  lay  stiff  enough  not  to  crumble  and  melt  at  the  least 
pressure. 

She  left  the  path  and  walked  down  to  the  river, 
then  out  onto  the  ice  at  the  edge  and  through  it 
and  waded  out  in  the  muddy  slush,  breaking  the 
ice  easily  before  her  with  her  knees  or  pushing 
it  aside  with  her  hands  where  it  blocked  her,  her 
feet  catching  in  the  mud  and  almost  tripping  her 
with  every  step  she  took.  She  should  never  have 
worn  high-heeled  shoes  for  that.  She  was  out  to 
her  waist,  then  to  her  breast,  to  her  shoulders, 
then  only  her  dingy  red  hair  showed  above  the 
water,  then  she  was  under  the  ice.  I  sat  on  the 
bank  for  a  long  time,  wondering  if  I  should  follow 
her  and  if  so  whether  it  should  be  to  bring  her 
out  or  simply  to  join  her. 


Martin  Kilmer 


ONCE.  WHILE  WALKING 


THROUGH  THE  WOODS  .  .  . 
(A  SCENE 

FROM  REAL  LIFE) 


BY  TERRY  RYAN 

The  scene:  White  and  Black  ...  a  long  table  draped  with  a  white 
cloth  .  .  .  massive  white  mediaeval  arm  chair  .  .  .  small  black  side  chair 
down  stage  left . .  .  guillotine  on  right  wing. 


The  cast: 

The  Judge:  Dressed  entirely  in  white  ...  a  flowing  powdered  wig. 
The  Condemned:  A  very  average  man  in  physical  description  and 
activity  .  .  .  black  suit,  white  shirt,  black  tie  .  .  .  entirely  normal  with 
the  single  exception  that  he  has  no  head  ...  he  is  wearing  leg  irons 
which  are  attached  to  a  coconut  that  he  cradles  in  his  arms. 

Bailiff 
3  Witnesses 
2  Animal  Trainers 
1  Stenographer 

Note:  The  cast  is  presented  in  no  particular  order  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict  when  they  might  choose  to  appear 
on  the  stage. 

The  Judge  enters  and  seats  himself  in  white  chair  behind  table  .  .  . 
he  is  followed  by  the  three  Witnesses  who  sit  doivn  stage  right,  the 
Bailiff  who  stands  behind  him,  and  the  Stenographer  who  squats  in 
front  of  The  Condemned's  chair. 


The  Judge:  Are  we  ready?  Then  the  trial  shall  begin.  Prepare  the 
guillotine.  Bring  in  The  Condemned. 

Bailiff:  I’m  afraid  there  will  be  a  slight  delay,  your  honor,  we  haven’t 
quite  found  The  Condemned  yet. 
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The  Judge:  Don’t  contradict  me  ...  I  said  bring  in  The  Condemned. 
(To  the  audience)  Such  insolence,  as  if  there  were  ever  any  difficulty 
finding  someone  to  condemn. 

Bailiff:  As  you  wish.  Bring  in  The  Condemned. 

Enter:  Two  Animal  Trainers  carrying  the  accouterments  of  their 
trade  .  .  .  whips,  chairs,  and  pistols  .  .  .  they  wear  white  pith  helmets 
and  tights.  The  Condemned  enters  after  them  and  follows  them  across 
the  stage  to  his  chair.  The  Animal  Trainers  stand  behind  The  Con¬ 
demned’s  chair. 

3  Witnesses:  Boo  .  .  .  hiss  ...  to  the  guillotine. 

The  Judge:  Silence,  please,  sacrilege  is  not  appreciated  in  this  court. 
I  assure  you  that  he  will  pay  his  respects  to  our  dear  friend,  but  he 
must  have  a  fair  trial  first.  (To  The  Condemned)  Do  you  have  anything  to 
say  on  your  behalf?  No?  .  .  .  that’s  fine.  Bailiff,  recite  the  charges 
against  him  .  .  .  from  memory  if  you  will. 

Bailiff:  Hear  ye,  hear  ye.  Be  it  hereby  announced  that  The  Condemned 
has  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  Super  Horn.  Further,  he  has  been 
known  to  deny  the  sanctity  of  motherhood,  the  life  span  of  the  American 
buffalo,  and  the  sourness  of  pickles. 

Witness  #1:  To  the  guillotine. 

Witness  #2:  Off  with  his  head. 

Witness  # 3 :  A  curse  upon  his  progeny  unto  the  tenth  generation. 

The  Judge:  Please  ...  we  have  no  less  than  three  billion,  two 
hundred  and  eleven  million,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  others  whom  we  must  condemn  today.  We  will 
never  get  to  all  of  them  if  you  insist  upon  interrupting. 

Bailiff:  There  is  one  other  slight  problem.  The  prosecutor  seems  not  to 
be  here  today. 

The  Judge:  No  problem  at  all.  We  can  do  just  as  well  without  him, 
perhaps  even  better.  Call  the  first  witness. 

Witness  #1  comes  forward. 

Bailiff:  Do  you  swear  on  your  head  that  there  is  no  justice  and  that  this 
trial  is,  therefore,  no  travesty  of  justice. 

Witness  # 1 :  Well,  if  you  insist.  But  I  would  like  it  on  the  record  that 
I  really  don’t  like  to  swear. 

Stenographer:  That’s  irrelevant.  Strike  it  from  the  record. 

The  Judge:  It  has  been  stricken  from  the  record. 

Bailiff:  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  about  The  Condemned. 

Witness  # 1 :  Well,  he  was  a  nice  enough  boy.  Good  family,  you  know. 
He  used  to  go  walking  in  the  woods  and  look  at  the  toads  and  mushrooms 
and  spider  webs.  He  would  feel  them  and  taste  them  .  .  .  but  that  was 
all  there  was  to  it  for  him.  With  a  fine  head  like  his,  he  never  gave  a 
thought  to  what  it  meant. 
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Witness  # 2 :  Heathen. 

Witness  # 3 :  Black  heathen. 

Witness  #2:  Double  black  heathen. 

The  Judge:  Restrain  yourselves,  restrain  yourselves  ...  I  know  it  is 

difficult,  but  we  must  try.  (To  the  Bailiff)  Can  we  have  the  second 
witness  now. 

Bailiff,  Of  course,  but  you  could  have  the  third  whom  we  would  then 
call  the  second  making  him  the  third.  It’s  all  very  simple,  even  a  child 
can  understand. 

The  Judge.  I  m  frankly  not  interested  in  where  he  comes  from  or 
who  he  is.  Just  produce  the  second  witness. 

Bailiff:  Abra  cadabra,  sip-pid-di-do, 

Second  witness,  where  are  you  ? 

Witness  #2:  Here. 

Bailiff:  Well,  that's  not  where  we  want  you  ...  to  the  stand  please. 

Stenographer:  (to  the  Judge):  Pssst  .  .  .  Pssst  ...  Is  that  really 
the  second  witness? 

The  Judge:  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  We  will  just  have  to  accept  it  on  faith, 
I  guess.  There  are  some  things  that  we  can  never  really  be  sure  of. 
You  either  accept  them  or  you  don’t,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it. 

Stenographer:  O.K.  ...  I  guess. 

Bailiff:  Now,  then,  you  are  to  be  our  second  witness.  You  don't  have 
any  objection  to  that,  do  you? 

Witness  #2:  If  you  would  really  care  to  know,  I'd  rather  be  witness  #3. 
He  has  eleven  more  lines  than  I. 

Bailiff:  Stenographer,  will  you  read  the  regulation  governing  this? 

Stenographer:  The  first  rule  of  all  courts:  The  second  witness  must 
be  the  second  witness  and  may  not  be  the  third  witness  at  the  same  time, 
at  least,  not  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Judge:  Now,  if  that's  cleared  up  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  may 
we  get  on  with  the  trial.  We  are  keeping  The  Condemned  waiting. 

Bailiff:  Do  you  swear  that  there  is  a  Super  Horn  and  no  one  but  a 
condemned  man  would  deny  it? 

Witness  # 2 :  Well,  there  seems  to  be  as  much  truth  in  that  proposition 
as  in  any,  so  I  may  as  well  swear  to  it.  But  I  would  like  to  examine  the 
premises  at  some  future  date. 

Bailiff:  Well,  you  can’t.  Proceed  with  your  testimony. 

Witness  #2:  Proceed  where  ? 

Bailiff:  Anywhere.  It  really  makes  no  difference.  He’s  going  to  be 
condemned  anyway. 

Witness  # 2 :  Then  why  bother? 

Bailiff:  Now  that  you  speak  of  it,  there  isn't  much  reason,  is  there?  The 
witness  is  dismissed. 

Witness  #2:  Thank  you,  but  I  do  wish  I  had  been  Witness  #3. 
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The  Condemned  slumps  forward  and  begins  to  sob  .  .  .  the  Stenog¬ 
rapher  extracts  from  her  bosom  a  diaper  which  she  gives  him  to  cry  into. 

The  Judge:  Is  there  going  to  be  a  third  witness  ? 

Bailiff :  If  you  want  one,  we  have  one  .  .  .  but  not  today. 

The  Judge:  Well,  let’s  make  it  tomorrow  and  have  him  anyway. 

Bailiff:  As  you  wish  .  .  .  Witness  #3,  where  are  you? 

Witness  4 3 :  Here. 

Bailiff:  Where? 

Witness  #3:  Here. 

Bailiff:  Well,  come  here. 

Witness  4 3 :  As  you  wish. 

Bailiff:  Do  you  swear  that  this  man  is  condemned  and  that  nothing 
you  can  say  will  alter  that  fact. 

Witness  4 3 :  Of  course,  that’s  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  a  head  and 
thinks. 

Bailiff:  And  The  Condemned? 

Witness  4 3 :  Well,  for  rather  obvious  reasons,  he  doesn’t  think  too 
much.  It  is  fairly  difficult  without  a  head,  you  know. 

Bailiff:  And  your  conclusion,  please  ? 

Witness  4 3 :  Conclusion?  But  there  is  no  conclusion.  One  day,  out 
of  the  blue,  he  offhand  said  that  he  doubted  the  Super  Horn  and  had 
little  faith  in  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  or  the  life  span  of  the  American 
buffalo.  I  assure  you,  he  shocked  all  of  us. 

Bailiff:  On  the  other  point,  does  he  deny  also  the  sourness  of  pickles? 

Witness  4 3 :  No,  he  just  doesn’t  like  them. 

The  Judge:  No  matter,  we  can  condemn  him  anyway. 

Witnesses  41,  4 2 :  Foul  .  .  .  Accursed  ...  off  with  his  head  ...  off 
with  his  head. 

The  Judge:  It  is  a  shame,  we  had  such  high  hopes  for  him.  Well,  if 
that’s  the  way  you  want  it  .  .  .  but  we  simply  must  finish  this  trial. 
Those  women  from  Moab  are  outside  and  their  trial  may  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time.  With  your  permission,  then,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  The  Condemned  will  proceed  to  the  guillotine. 

Witnesses  41,  42,  and  43:  Hurrah,  hurrah,  etc. 

The  Condemned  walks  to  the  guillotine,  he  stands  behind  it  and  places 
the  coconut  on  the  other  side  with  the  chain  lying  over  the  block.  The 
blade  falls  and  the  coconut  is  cut  free  and  rolls  across  the  stage  to  the 
Stenographer.  She  carries  it  with  great  reverence  to  The  Judge  who  has, 
meanwhile,  taken  off  his  wig  .  .  .  his  halo  is  now  visible.  With  a  twitch 
or  two  of  his  shoulders,  his  wings  appear. 

The  Judge:  (having  taken  the  coconut,  he  has  begun  his  ascent) : 
Thank  you,  I  must  hurry  .  .  .  you  don’t  know  how  furious  he  becomes 
if  we  are  even  a  moment  late. 
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I. 

Martin  had  whispered  for  me  to  meet  him  at  the  edge  of  the  peach 
orchard  tonight.  I  could  not  understand  why  he  wanted  to  go  back  into 
the  deserted  Filipino  camp,  but  I  drank  a  glass  of  milk  and  quietly 
put  on  my  sheep-skin  coat  so  my  father  would  not  hear  me  leave  the 
house.  I  could  see  my  father  from  the  back,  sitting  bent  over  his  half-lit 
desk  holding  his  head  in  his  hands.  Rain  had  ruined  our  raisins  and  he 
was  trying  to  salvage  what  was  left  of  a  poor  cotton  crop.  The  kitchen 
was  strikingly  bright  and  naked,  and  the  lack  of  sweet  smells  and  left¬ 
over  turkey  made  it  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  it  was  the  day  after 
Christmas.  My  mother  was  coughing  in  her  bed,  and  I  was  glad  to  get 
out  of  that  musty  house,  decaying  with  sickness. 

Outside,  the  fog  was  weaving  itself  thickly  through  the  eucalyptus 
trees  around  our  house,  and  it  dripped  like  rain  from  those  fantastic 
trees  onto  my  coat.  Martin  was  my  age,  twelve,  and  I  did  not  want  him  to 
know  that  I  was  afraid  to  go  into  the  orchard,  so  I  walked,  as  bravely 
as  I  could,  across  the  yard  toward  the  misty  light  that  glimmered  from 
our  butcher  shed. 
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Nights  had  always  been  terrible  for  me,  and  when  I  was  younger 
I  would  race  with  my  father  across  the  yard  to  our  house  from  the  barn 
where  we  parked  our  car.  One  night,  I  remember  asking  him  when  we 
were  going  back  to  California.  He  said  that  we  were  in  California.  I  had 
always  thought  that  California  was  Los  Angeles  where  we  lived  before 
my  father  left  his  office  to  take  over  the  farm  after  my  grandfather’s 
death. 

Uncle  Jackknife  was  alone  in  the  butcher  shed  with  the  sleeves  of 
his  woolen  shirt  rolled  away  from  his  glistening  forearms.  White  moths 
sputtered  around  the  glaring  light  bulb  causing  a  weird  light  to  flicker 
across  the  carcass  of  a  lamb  that  lay  naked  on  the  butcher’s  block.  My 
red-faced  uncle  was  drinking  from  a  bottle  of  Old  Crow  and  his  mustache 
wrinkled  up  against  his  nose  as  he  talked.  When  I  was  smaller,  he  had 
told  me  that  unless  I  always  ate  all  my  food  and  cleaned  the  bones  on 
my  plate,  I  would  be  eaten  by  the  dark  Hindus  that  previously  worked 
for  my  grandfather.  After  that,  I  ate  every  meal  in  terror. 

“This  is  no  night  to  be  out,  Jamie,”  Uncle  Jackknife  said. 

“I’m  just  walking  around,”  I  said. 

“You’re  not  going  to  see  that  nigger,  are  you?”  He  meant  Martin. 

“No,”  I  lied. 

“You  better  go  back  to  the  house.  It’s  sure  no  night  to  be  out.” 

The  meat  cleaver  slammed  down  and  a  leg  came  off  of  the  lamb 
and  my  uncle  showed  his  teeth  in  the  same  ugly  grin  that  he  knew  always 
scared  me. 

I  left  him  in  the  shed  working  with  his  quick  knives.  He  was  grinning 
just  as  he  did  the  night  our  big  storage  barn  burned  down.  The  fire¬ 
fighters  were  working  from  a  distance  because  stored  cans  of  linseed 
oil  were  exploding  in  the  blaze,  and  my  father  was  watching  the 
machinery  and  sacks  of  corn  and  black-eyed  peas  shrivel  into  glowing 
ashes  and  he  was  saying,  “It  makes  me  sick.”  Uncle  Jackknife  was  wet 
and  black  with  dirt  and  ash  from  fighting  the  fire,  but  his  mouth 
twisted  into  a  grin  and  his  eyes  flickered  with  pleasure  as  he  stared 
into  the  crumbling  flames. 

Uncle  Jackknife  had  come  back  from  his  own  farming  failure  in 
Indiana  and  although  my  father  was  the  major  owner  of  their  farm, 
my  uncle  was  made  the  field  boss.  Our  house  saw  many  quarrels  between 
these  two  brothers  and  even  though  I  sided  with  my  weary  father,  it 
seemed  that  he  was  just  arguing  with  himself.  My  mother  was  always 
saying,  “I  can’t  stand  it  anymore.”  It  hurt  me  to  see  my  Uncle  Jack 
come  into  the  house  smelling  of  whiskey  and  looking  for  a  fight.  .  .  . 

I  came  to  the  dark  edge  of  the  orchard  of  old,  gnarled  trees  where  the 
charred  cement  foundation  of  the  storage  barn  lay.  Before  it  had  burned 
down,  my  little  brother  Tommy  and  I  would  play  among  the  sacks  and 
equipment.  One  afternoon  during  a  thunder  and  lightning  storm,  Tommy 
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and  I  lay  curled  against  the  grain  sacks  and  listened  to  the  barn  creak 
and  the  wind  shriek  through  the  dark  rafters.  I  held  him  and  could 
hear  him  breathing  and  could  feel  his  heart  beating  through  my  heavy 
coat.  We  were  both  afraid. 

But  once  I  was  mean  to  him,  and  when  our  family  was  visiting  friends 
in  Los  Angeles,  we  were  playing  war  and  I  threw  a  hard  rock  at  his 
head  and  he  ran  crying  out  of  the  yard.  When  I  heard  a  car’s  screech 
and  my  brother’s  yell,  I  ran  down  the  sidewalk  and  saw  my  mother 
come  out  of  the  house  and  kneel  by  him  in  the  street.  His  clothes  were 
twisted  around  him  like  ruffled  feathers,  anointed  with  blood;  he  seemed 
to  be  a  dark,  fragile  lump  who  had  just  fallen  from  his  nest.  I  walked 
around  him.  It  seemed  strange  that  he  died  elsewhere  than  home. 

Afterwards,  when  his  bed  was  empty  and  I  was  alone,  I  would  never 
go  to  sleep  unless  my  table  lamp  were  burning,  as  if  that  silvery  glow 
were  tangible  enough  physically  to  kill  all  darkness  everywhere.  During 
storms  when  my  room  was  clubbed  with  fists  of  thunder  and  clawed  by 
lightning,  I  would  crawl  from  the  horror  of  my  bed  and  slip  between 
my  mother  and  father  and  carefuly  listen  to  them  breathe. 

Even  when  I  was  twelve  and  in  my  own  bed,  I  experienced  a  great 
peace  of  mind  when  I  could  hear  the  muffled  voices  of  my  parents  in  the 
living  room.  Each  night  I  prayed  for  two  things.  I  prayed  with  wet 
eyes  that  I  would  die  before  my  father.  I  also  prayed  to  see  my  guardian 
angel.  Uncle  Jackknife  had  seen  his  angel  one  day  in  Indiana  when  he 
was  resting  under  a  tree  during  a  sudden  light  rainfall.  He  said  that 
it  was  some  distance  from  him  and  that  it  was  a  blade  of  silver  light  that 
just  hovered  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  He  said  that  he 
could  not  see  into  the  hard  core  of  the  column  because  of  the  fiery 
light  that  glimmered  all  around  it.  But  he  knew  immediately  that 
it  was  his  guardian  angel,  and  it  communicated  to  him  without 
words  as  that  radiant  haze  covered  him  like  a  sweet  balm,  sooth¬ 
ing  all  his  troubles.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  see  mine,  I  would 
get  close  enough  to  see  what  was  really  inside  the  glitter  that  had 
attracted  and  fooled  Uncle  Jackknife.  Once  I  was  beyond  that  shim¬ 
mering  haze,  I  would  know  the  meaning  of  everything  there  was 
to  know.  I  would  know  why  Tommy  was  dead  and  I  would  never  be 
afraid  again.  .  .  . 

“Are  you  ready?”  Martin  asked  as  he  came  out  of  the  black  orchard. 
He  wore  a  torn  army  surplus  coat  and  the  fronts  of  his  Levis  were  caked 
with  dirt  from  kneeling  in  the  long,  wet  cotton  rows  during  the  after¬ 
noon. 

“I  guess  so,”  I  answered.  “How  did  you  do  today?” 

“No  good,”  he  said.  “There’s  too  much  fog  in  the  morning  and  we 
have  to  wait  too  long  into  the  day  for  the  cotton  to  dry.  Come  on, 
let’s  go.” 
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He  seemed  unusually  serious  tonight  as  he  hurriedly  turned  away. 
Martin  and  I  had  always  felt  that  our  differences  had  drawn  us  into 
an  unexpressed  obligation  to  reveal  all  the  darkness  and  light  that  our 
individual  worlds  had  denied  to  each  other.  So,  without  questions, 
I  followed  him  into  the  orchard.  The  crooked  trees  were  made  more 
grotesque  by  the  rolling  fog  as  we  walked  toward  the  workmen’s  camps. 
My  father  had  the  three  camps  separated  because  men  like  to  be  with 
their  own  kind,  and  he  said  there  is  always  less  trouble  than  when  you 
mingle  different  kinds  of  people. 

We  passed  through  the  Okie  camp  and  all  the  dark  cabins  seemed 
constricted  against  the  December  cold,  and  the  pale  lights  streaming 
from  their  windows  were  feeble  protests  against  the  darkness.  Two  young 
boys  squatted  in  big  coats  in  front  of  a  cabin  and  an  older  man  sat  on 
the  wooden  porch  sucking  a  pipe.  I  could  not  see  their  faces  through  the 
writhing  fog. 

“You  know,”  one  boy  was  saying,  “our  family  always  tries  to  be 
just  a  little  bit  better  than  most  others.  You  know,”  he  continued,  “we 
always  try  to  eat  just  a  little  bit  better  and  our  clothes  are  a  little  better 
than  yours.” 

The  other  boy  was  crumpled  up  inside  his  coat  and  did  not  talk. 
He  had  on  a  red  cap  with  ear  warmers. 

“We  keep  our  house  a  little  better  than  you  do.  In  fact,  our  dogs  are 
a  little  bit  better  than  yours.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  the  boy  with  the  cap  as  he  stood  up.  “Your 
dogs  ain’t  better  than  my  red  dog.” 

“They’re  a  little  better.” 

The  boy  with  the  cap  swung  his  fist  and  the  other  fell  back.  They 
both  stared  at  each  other  and  began  circling  around  with  clenched 
hands  ready  to  strike.  The  old  man  on  the  porch  took  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth  as  he  laughed  and  coughed  on  its  smoke. 

When  we  reached  the  middle  camp  where  Martin  lived  with  the  other 
Negroes,  he  told  me  to  wait  for  him  as  he  ran  into  his  cabin.  The  door 
from  another  house  squeaked  open  and  a  blur  of  light  filled  the  doorway 
as  a  figure  stepped  out  on  the  porch  and  the  door  banged  shut  behind  it. 
Fog  seemed  to  surge  around  the  small  Negress  and  then  I  recognized 
that  it  was  Sylvie  Woodson.  She  was  Martin’s  age  and  mine.  Her  older 
brother  was  a  good  friend  of  Darius,  Martin’s  older  brother,  and  Darius 
was  in  love  with  Erma  Sims  who  lived  on  another  ranch. 

Sylvie  waved  to  me  through  the  mist  and  I  returned  the  gesture.  “Hello 
Jamie,”  Sylvie  called  out.  Her  voice  was  dim,  far  away  and  lost  in 
the  fog. 

“Hello  Sylvie,”  I  called  back  and  my  stomach  quivered.  I  had  only 
met  Sylvie  the  previous  summer,  as  I  lay  in  the  grass  eating  grapes  by 
Jordan  Creek.  I  could  hear  the  Negroes  splashing  and  laughing  in  the 
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creek  and  then  I  saw  this  small  dark  girl  appear  before  me,  dripping 
with  river  water,  with  a  white  sack-like  swimming  outfit  that  stuck  to 
her  dark  skin,  and  she  stood  glistening  in  the  summer  light.  I  stood  up 
and  she  came  close  to  me  and  said,  “Hi.”  I  did  not  say  anything  but 
circled  away.  Then  she  kissed  me  and  I  tasted  an  oil  of  olives  on  my 
tongue.  I  stood  frozen  from  the  first  kiss  by  a  girl.  Then  I  shoved  my 
lips  at  her  quickly,  tasting  again  the  tangy  balm  of  her  mouth,  and 
turned  and  ran  home  on  shaky  legs.  .  .  . 

Tonight,  she  again  stood  glossy  and  phantasmal  in  the  fog  and  I  just 
silently  waited  until  Martin  came  out  of  his  house  and  we  headed  into 
the  dark  orchard  toward  the  third  camp.  I  knew  that  this  camp  was  left 
deserted  during  the  winter  and  only  in  late  summer  did  it  vibrate  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  Philippine  grape  harvesters  and  evening  cock  fights. 

Martin  whispered  to  me  through  the  reeling  fog,  “Come  on,  let's 
hurry.”  We  ran  past  wet,  black  trees  and  I  tripped  and  fell  to  the  frozen 
ground.  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and  chased  after  Martin.  When  we  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  Philippine  camp,  he  squatted  down  behind  a  tree 
trunk.  I  noticed  that  my  right  hand  was  cut  from  the  fall  but  because 
of  my  excitement,  I  had  not  felt  it  until  we  had  stopped. 

Martin  and  I  stared  through  the  mist  and  saw  dark  forms  move  like 
terrible  shadows  from  among  the  cabins  into  the  barren  dirt  area 
between  the  orchard  edge  and  the  group  of  shelters.  I  strained  my 
eyes  and  saw  the  Negroes  shuffling  their  feet  and  lumping  together  in 
groups  for  warmth.  Martin's  brother  Darius  was  standing  with  one 
group  of  men  and  Sylvie's  older  brother  came  out  of  the  left  side  of  the 
orchard  and  stood  with  another  group.  My  eyes  blurred  against  the  wet  air 
and  I  could  hardly  tell  the  two  friends  apart.  Then  Uncle  Jackknife  came 
out  holding  what  looked  like  two  glittering,  silver  blades. 

“What’s  wrong?”  I  asked  Martin. 

He  answered  in  a  shaky  voice. 

“Darius  found  Sylvie's  brother  with  Erma.” 

Then  I  saw  the  small  Negress  Erma  Sims  leaning  against  a  wet 
cabin.  She  was  hardly  perceptible  against  her  dark  background  and  she 
nervously  jerked  her  terrified  head.  Martin  moved  away  from  me 
and  squatted  behind  another  tree  with  his  head  down.  I  was  empty  with 
loneliness.  Darius  and  Sylvie's  brother  stepped  into  the  area  formed  by 
the  circle  of  men.  Glaring  at  one  another  for  a  moment,  they  bent  over 
with  their  arms  stretched  out  in  front  of  their  bodies.  Everyone  was 
quiet,  and  then  the  two  fighters  slowly  began  to  circle  towards  each  other. 
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II. 


Nancy  and  I  did  not  say  much  to  each  other  as  we  drove  away  from 
the  cemetery.  In  fact,  we  had  not  really  spoken  to  each  other  since  she 
had  picked  me  up  at  the  airport,  two  days  ago,  for  my  father’s  funeral. 
She  just  drove  and  I  leaned  my  head  back  in  the  seat  and  watched  the 
warm  orchards  and  vineyards  hum  past  us.  The  air  blowing  into  the  car 
felt  good. 

“When  are  you  going  to  go  back,  Jamie?”  Nancy  asked  me. 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said.  I  really  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it.  Going 
back  to  law  school  seemed  so  incongruous  to  me  and  this  warm  spring 
weather  seemed  so  incongruous  with  the  death  and  funeral.  Everything 
was  happening  too  fast,  like  an  old  speeded-up  movie. 

I  looked  at  Nancy,  she  had  light  hair  and  her  face  and  arms  were 
already  deep  brown.  She  drove  fast  and  effortlessly.  She  always  spoke 
gently  to  me. 

“Well,  you’ll  be  out  next  year,”  she  said,  “and  you’re  twenty-four 
now.  We  really  should  be  making  some  plans,  don’t  you  think?” 

“I’ll  talk  to  you  about  it  later,  Nancy.” 

I  closed  my  eyes  to  avoid  any  other  questions.  I  suppose  I  wasn’t 
being  fair  to  her.  But  when  it  came  to  considering  marriage  seriously 
and  living  out  my  life  with  her,  I  knew  it  would  never  happen.  Of  course 
we  talked  of  marriage  and  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  June,  but  that 
had  always  been  far  away. 

For  a  second,  a  sudden  urge  flashed  up  into  my  face  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  Nancy  to  go  straight  down  into  hell  with  all  her  plans.  But  there 
was  no  reason  for  it.  She  had  always  been  good  to  me,  almost  too  nice. 
But  something  was  bothering  me.  Perhaps  it  was  seeing  Lynne  at  the 
cemetery.  Her  parents  had  always  been  close  friends  of  my  family  and 
I  wasn’t  surprised  to  see  them  at  the  funeral,  but  Lynne’s  presence 
stunned  me,  although  it  was  quite  natural  that  she  should  have  been 
there.  Up  until  two  years  ago,  I  had  been  going  with  her  but  she  left  me 
when  I  went  away  to  law  school.  I  hadn’t  seen  her  since  then,  except 
to  pass  her  on  the  street  a  few  times  and  only  then  to  toss  her  the  kind 
of  nod  or  wave  that  any  casual  acquaintance  would  receive.  Perhaps, 
now,  she  would  be  at  the  house,  if  so,  I  would  have  to  avoid  her.  No,  that 
was  foolish,  there  was  no  reason  to  be  thinking  that  way.  It’s  true, 
I  had  thought  of  her  occasionally  during  the  past  year  but  her  image 
dominated  my  dreams  no  more  than  did  the  memory  of  other  girls  I  had 
met,  kissed,  and  forgotten.  Or  did  it?  I  remembered  our  happy  summers 
together  when  Lynne  would  come  laughing  out  of  the  lake  with  water 
streaming  out  of  long,  black  hair  and  the  sun  sparkling  over  her  like 
silver  fire. 

Suddenly  I  wanted  to  tell  Nancy  that  everything  was  off.  She  had 
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just  been  a  substitute  for  the  girl  I  would  never  forget.  I  remembered 
how  Lynne  had  told  me,  “I  have  to  go  by  how  I  feel,  Jamie.  There 
aren’t  any  rules.  And  I  can’t  force  my  feelings.”  But  after  she  had  said 
goodbye,  loneliness  came  like  a  black  worm  and  my  heart  was  devoured. 
I  sought  Nancy  as  the  girl,  any  girl,  to  fill  the  gap  in  my  chest,  and  for 
the  past  two  years  I  have  been  wrapped  with  yards  of  her  kindness 
and  understanding  until  I  have  found  myself  trapped  in  a  strange 
web.  .  .  . 

I  opened  my  eyes  quickly  and  looked  at  Nancy.  She  turned  her  eyes 
to  me. 

“I  guess  it’s  just  the  weather  and  this  funeral,”  I  said. 

“What?”  she  asked  puzzledly. 

“Nothing,”  I  said.  “I’m  just  thinking  to  myself,  just  a  few  crazy 
thoughts.” 

I  did  not  want  my  mind  to  wander.  Things  were  going  too  fast  for 
me  as  it  was.  I  would  have  to  decide  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  my 
father’s  land  if  I  intended  to  stay  in  law  school. 

Nancy  pulled  the  car  into  the  ranch  yard  and  we  went  into  the  house. 
There  was  a  buffet  of  ham  and  fried  chicken  and  hot  rolls  and  cakes 
in  the  living  room.  Everyone  spoke  softly  and  it  was  as  if  their  move¬ 
ments  were  padded  with  a  velvet  which  muffled  any  sharp  noises. 
Sylvie,  the  colored  maid,  was  putting  some  platters  of  cheese  on  the 
table.  She  was  twenty-four  and  not  yet  fat,  but  her  hips  and  breasts  were 
full  and  the  meat  lung  loose  on  her  arms  from  hard  work.  A  dark  brown 
cotton  dress  fitted  tightly  on  her.  We  gave  each  other  no  sign  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  although  we  had  once  shared  the  same  world. 

In  the  kitchen,  Uncle  Jack  was  telling  a  helper  to  begin  serving  some 
drinks.  He  refilled  his  own  empty  glass  with  a  brown  fluid.  Nancy  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  help  Sylvie  with  the  food. 

When  I  walked  in,  my  old  Aunt  Lucille  came  up  to  me.  She  was  short 
and  her  grey  hair  was  piled  on  top  of  her  head  like  dirty  cotton. 

“Please  accept  my  deepest  sympathy,  Jamie,  it  will  be  hard  for  a  time.” 

She  reminded  me  of  an  old,  withered  raisin. 

“Thank  you,  Auntie.” 

As  I  hugged  her,  I  thought  how  funny  it  was  that  she  should  say  this 
to  me.  She  was  deader  than  my  father. 

“Hello,  Jamie,”  a  voice  said  behind  me. 

I  turned  around. 

“Hello,  Lynne,”  I  said.  “It’s  been  a  long  time.” 

“Yes,”  she  said  as  she  took  my  hand.  “I’m  sorry  about  your  father.” 

Lynne’s  black  hair  fell  to  her  shoulders.  It  was  as  clean  and  rich  as 
pure  black  oil.  Her  green  eyes  had  looked  beyond  me  while  her  lips  hardly 
moved  in  speech.  I  knew  that  my  feet  were  resting  on  earth  but  suddenly 
her  touch  was  fire  to  me  while,  at  the  same  time,  her  words  slipped  into 
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my  veins.  I  wanted  to  know  her  thoughts,  to  eternally  love  her,  to  watch 
her  mother  my  children,  and  I  understood  that  I  would  deny  myself  a 
life  of  happiness  if  I  did  not  break  off  with  Nancy  ...  I  stopped  my 
thoughts.  This  was  no  time  to  be  ordinary. 

“Thank  you,  Lynne,”  I  said.  “I’d  like  to  talk  with  you  later,  but  excuse 
me  now.” 

My  Uncle  Jack  had  motioned  me  towards  him  and  I  followed  him  into 
a  corner  of  the  kitchen.  He  wore  a  striped  double-breasted  suit,  with  wide 
lapels,  that  hung  sloppily  on  his  gnarled  frame.  After  shifting  his  eyes 
from  side  to  side,  he  wrinkled  his  mustache  up  against  his  nose  and 
pushed  his  red  face  close  to  mine. 

“I  want  you  to  get  rid  of  that  girl,  Jamie.” 

“What  girl?”  I  asked. 

“The  nigger  one.” 

“You  mean  Sylvie?  Why,  what  happened?” 

“I  seen  her  stealing,”  my  Uncle  Jack  said.  “She  was  taking  some  eggs 
and  chicken  from  the  house  yesterday.” 

“Why  don’t  you  let  her  go  yourself?”  I  asked. 

“You  know  there’d  be  trouble  if  I  done  it.  They’d  say  I  was  just  being 
against  them.  I  never  did  like  niggers  working  close  around  the  house 
when  there  was  other  help  to  be  had.  Your  father  was  always  the  one.” 

“Okay,”  I  said,  “I’ll  talk  to  you  about  it  later.” 

Sylvie  had  been  on  the  ranch  for  as  long  as  I  could  remember,  and 
although  she  meant  nothing  to  me,  I  had  no  intention  of  firing  her  on 
evidence  produced  solely  by  Uncle  Jack. 

I  then  began  to  make  the  rounds  to  all  the  mourners,  thanking  them 
for  sharing  my  loss.  The  house  became  more  and  more  crowded  and 
Martin,  a  Negro  laborer,  drove  a  pick-up  into  the  yard.  It  was  filled 
with  potted  plants  that  had  been  sent  by  sympathizers. 

The  afternoon  advanced  in  its  own  unreal  pace.  I  talked  to  Aunt 
Lucille  and  my  Uncle  Robert.  I  talked  to  my  father’s  friends  and 
then,  suddenly,  I  was  talking  to  Lynne. 

We  went  into  a  side  room  where  people’s  coats  were  piled  on  the 
beds.  We  sat  down  and  she  crossed  her  legs,  looking  at  me.  Her  face, 
framed  by  her  dark  hair,  seemed  to  hover  in  the  air  like  a  vision. 
We  could  hear  the  soft  buzz  of  people  talking  and  eating  in  the  other 
room.  We  talked  and  thirty  minutes  passed. 

“I’ve  really  enjoyed  talking  to  you  again,”  I  finally  said. 

“Well,”  Lynne  said,  “it  has  certainly  made  me  happy.” 

“I  guess  we  better  go.” 

“All  right.”  Then  she  hesitated.  “Do  you  think  you’ll  sell  the  land, 
Jamie?” 

“I’m  not  sure.  I  might  rent  it.  It  all  seems  pretty  unimportant  now.” 

“It  would  be  nice  for  you  and  Nancy  to  settle  on  it.” 
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"It's  not  very  practical  for  a  law  career.”  I  kind  of  laughed.  ‘‘I  guess 
I  really  don’t  know  what  I  want.” 

We  were  both  silent. 

“Is  Nancy  what  you’ve  been  looking  for?”  she  asked. 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Can  she  give  you  what  you  need?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Lynne.” 

We  stood  up  and  she  circled  around  me,  then  we  came  together, 
and  I  was  holding  her  in  my  arms.  Yes,  it  was  three  o’clock  now  and  we 
had  to  go  but,  yes,  I  would  see  her  tonight.  We  kissed. 

There  was  a  jump  of  happiness  from  wherever  her  arms  or  lips 
touched  me,  and  I  had  no  wants  that  were  not  hers.  I  moved  my  lips 
over  her  face,  but  she  stopped  me,  with  her  hands  on  my  cheeks,  holding 
my  mouth  still,  she  drained  me.  She  kept  her  lips  on  mine,  draining  me. 

The  feel  of  her  against  my  arms  and  body  was  different  than  before, 
fuller  and  more  of  a  woman,  but  our  sympathy  was  dangerously  forced. 
Neither  of  us  would  admit  this  difference. 

We  seemed  to  follow  some  rule,  common  to  us  both,  while  we  remained 
strangers  to  each  other,  as  though  the  route  of  each  hard  embrace  and 
suffering  kiss  had  been  previously  mapped  out  in  green  ink  by  some 
automobile  association.  But  this  wasn’t  very  important  to  either  of  us. 

Yes,  I  would  see  her  again,  we  would  talk  some  more  and,  perhaps 
there  would  be  some  reason  to  continue  school.  Yes,  perhaps,  there 
would  be  some  reason  to  continue  struggling  through  this  unreal  combat. 
Yes,  we  would  meet.  I  kissed  her. 

Outside,  Sylvie  asked  me  if  she  should  fry  more  chicken.  No,  I  was 
sure  no  one  was  really  interested  in  eating  any  more. 

“Goodbye,  Uncle  Jack,”  I  said. 

“Goodbye,  Jamie.” 

“Goodbye,  everyone.” 

“Goodbye,  Jamie.” 

Nancy  drove  out  of  the  yard  and  I  took  off  my  coat  and  pulled  at  the 
knot  in  my  tie.  It  was  warm  and  comfortable.  I  wouldn’t  delay  telling  her 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  looked  at  her  and  she  smiled  back.  I  really  had 
loved  her  once. 

We  drove  past  our  orchard  where  the  old  Filipino  camp  was  located. 
The  trees  blurred  by  us  and  I  rested  my  head  back.  As  a  boy,  I  would 
often  go  back  into  the  orchard  during  the  evenings  when  the  air  was 
still  warm  with  the  scent  of  sweet  grapes.  Even  last  summer  I  took 
Nancy  to  watch  as  a  man  in  an  orange  silk  shirt  and  another  with  a 
pheasant  feather  stuck  brightly  in  his  hat  pulled  gamecocks  out  of  two 
burlap  sacks  and  tossed  them  down  into  the  dirt  ring.  The  fighters  circled 
around  and  attacked  each  other  with  the  sharp  gaffs  strapped  to  their 
legs  while  the  quick-tongued  Filipinos  whistled  or  groaned  according 
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to  how  they  had  placed  their  illegal  bets.  I  hoisted  the  laughing  Nancy  on 
to  my  shoulders  as  we  pressed  into  the  straining  circle  of  men.  My 
Uncle  Jack  stood  next  to  us  and  Nancy  held  my  head  with  both  of 
her  hands.  Finally  the  cock  with  a  red  band  tied  to  his  leg  strutted 
around  the  other  lump  of  feathered  blood.  .  .  . 

“Nancy,”  I  finally  said  as  we  drove  past  the  orchard.  I  continued 
talking,  Fm  not  sure  whether  she  interrupted  me  or  not.  “Well,  Fm 
going  back  to  school  tomorrow.  I  can’t  get  too  far  behind  in  my  work.  But 
what  I’m  getting  at  is  that  we  really  shouldn’t  plan  anything  together 
anymore.  We’ve  been  drifting  apart  and  we’re  just  hurting  ourselves, 
by  trying  to  make  believe  that  things  aren’t  so.” 

“You’re  tired,  Jamie,”  I  finally  heard  her  say.  “Don’t  talk  now. 
Love  hurts  and  soothes  at  the  same  time.  But  you’re  awfully  tired.” 

It  was  hard  for  me.  I  could  not  find  words  to  explain  to  Nancy  that 
I  felt  that  I  had  discovered  the  only  balm  sweet  enough  to  nourish  man’s 
withered  heart.  She  felt  the  sting  of  my  betrayal  and  could  not  under¬ 
stand  my  infidelity  to  the  rules.  She  said  I  was  being  juvenile.  But  I 
was  convinced  of  my  feelings  and  had  to  explain  that  Lynne  had  once 
again  become  the  source  of  the  oils  to  soothe  my  every  mystery. 


I  picked  up  Lynne  at  eight  o’clock.  We  drove  toward  the  city  but  never 
went  into  it,  we  just  circled  around  it,  keeping  near  the  silvery  glow 
of  its  neon-lighted  streets. 

“I  thought  of  you  a  lot,”  Lynne  said. 

At  first  we  talked  rapidly,  about  everything,  school,  old  friends,  the 
past  and  the  future. 

“I’ve  been  doing  pretty  well  these  last  two  years,”  I  started  to  say. 

“That’s  wonderful,  Jamie,”  she  said. 

“It  seems  pretty  much  of  a  waste  to  quit  now,  although  I  hate  to  let 
this  land  go.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “it’s  the  future  you  have  to  think  about.” 

“I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Lackney,  you  know,  the  district  attorney.” 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

“And  they’ve  been  watching  how  I’ve  been  getting  along  at  school,  and 
he’s  pretty  pleased  with  the  whole  thing.  But  what  do  I,  myself,  really 
want?” 

I  turned  to  her  for  an  answer. 

“You  have  a  great  life  ahead  of  you,  Jamie,”  she  said.  She  was 
grabbing  the  dark  for  words. 

Our  conversation  slowed,  like  a  warped  record,  and  finally  lapsed  into 
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silence.  The  day  was  slowing  down  too.  The  old  movie  was  grinding  to 
a  dreamy  halt. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Jamie?” 

“Nothing,  just  getting  tired,  I  guess.” 

As  usual,  the  stupid  jumble  of  things  as  they  are  had  shattered  the 
ordered  hope  of  my  dream.  I  began  thinking  about  my  Uncle  Jack’s 
guardian  angel.  I  laughed  a  little  as  I  remembered  how  I,  as  a  boy  of 
twelve,  had  wanted  to  look  into  my  angel  for  a  meaning.  To  what? 
Everything,  I  suppose.  Lynne  and  I  were  still  silent  and,  in  the  dark,  I 
could  hardly  tell  her  apart  from  Nancy.  It’s  funny  .  .  .  Nancy  could 
have  been  sitting  there,  but  names  change  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  we  put  a  knife  into  each  other. 

I  began  to  wonder  if  my  past  twenty-four  years  held  some  overlooked 
clue  by  which  I  could  have  pierced  the  deceiving  glow  of  my  angel.  It 
was  really  a  senseless  thing  to  think  about.  But  I  couldn’t  help  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  other  people  possess  some  calming  oil  that  makes  their  lives 
a  little  easier  to  bear.  Or  is  there,  in  each  of  us,  the  same  silent  worm 
eating  our  hearts? 

“What  are  you  thinking  about,  Jamie?” 

“Oh,  nothing  important,  Lynne.” 

I  drove  to  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  stopped  the  car.  Lynne  and 
I  got  out.  I  was  empty  with  loneliness.  The  stars  popped  and  sputtered 
across  the  immense  dark  sky.  I  kissed  Lynne  and  there  was  no  change 
in  the  stars.  I  looked  out  from  that  hill  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  there 
was  nothing,  and  I  could  feel  nothing  inside  me. 

I  felt  cheated.  I  had  always  been  driven  by  what  is  passing.  For  a 
moment,  I  became  one  of  those  passionless  stars,  and  it  was  as  if  I  saw 
two  grains  of  sand,  feeling  secure,  among  millions  on  a  beach,  because 
they  were  stuck  together.  They  were  oblivious  to  the  sea  around  them, 
and  they  were  very  self-important  in  each  other’s  grasp.  They  were 
very  happy  because  they  were  blindly  stuck  together.  One  kick  of  my  foot 
and  I  could  have  scattered  thousands  into  the  wind.  ...  I  circled  around 
behind  Lynne  and  began  to  massage  her  neck  and  I  could  almost  feel 
the  old,  dry  wrinkles  under  my  palms. 

I  had  been  living  only  for  a  renewal  of  her  love  and  the  horror  of  it 
was  more  than  I  could  stand.  The  vastness  of  those  flickering  stars  and 
the  absurdity  of  my  own  heart  had  driven  me  to  seek  a  dream,  a  love, 
an  unction  to  soothe  the  emptiness  those  mysteries  burned  into  me.  But 
dreams  flicker  only  for  the  moment  and  leave  the  unoiled  heart  to 
atrophy  long  before  the  body  can  die.  Goodbye,  Lynne.  I  suppose  I  can 
go  back  to  Nancy  but  I  will  not.  I  will  not  flee  to  the  arms  or  legs  of  any 
woman.  ...  I  stared  out  into  the  night  and  Lynne  moved  close  to  me 
just  as  Nancy  always  did,  and  just  as  twelve  years  ago,  Sylvie  came 
darkly  out  of  the  quiet  woods  and  stood  close  beside  me. 
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Together  we  watched  through  the  fog  as  a  Negro  started  a  small 
fire  by  a  cabin  and  some  of  the  men  bent  over  it  rubbing  their  hands. 
The  flames  flickered  up  and  across  the  ugly  grin  of  Uncle  Jackknife’s 
face.  I  could  hardly  see  Martin  squatting  by  the  other  dark  tree  holding 
his  head  in  both  of  his  hands.  His  brother,  Darius,  and  Sylvie’s  brother 
stood  in  the  circle  stripped  to  the  waist,  shiny  with  sweat  despite  the 
cold.  I  could  hardly  tell  them  apart.  Their  slick  bodies  sparkled  in  the 
light  as  if  they  had  been  rubbed  with  warm  oil.  I  was  stabbed  with  terror 
and  wanted  to  run  home,  for  I  was  now  close  enough  to  see  through  the 
silvery  glitter  to  the  fiery  hardness  they  held  in  their  hands. 

Then  Sylvie  slipped  her  moist  hand  into  mine  and  it  seemed  to  spread 
through  my  body  like  a  soothing  balm  and,  at  the  same  time,  her 
perspiration  flowed  into  my  cut  palm.  Although  it  burned  like  fire 
I  would  not  let  go. 

“Are  you  afraid,  Jamie?”  she  whispered  to  me. 

“No,”  I  answered  truthfully. 

“Me  neither,”  she  said. 

We  held  tightly  to  each  other’s  hand  as  if  it  were  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  to  hold.  And  out  in  the  dirt  clearing,  the  two  black  forms, 
crouched  low  and  moved  their  legs  around  in  slow  circles.  Fear  was  the 
wet  air  they  breathed  and  their  eyes  glowed  with  love.  But  circling 
round  and  round  and  wanting  to  kill,  their  arms  held  out  silver  knives. 
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